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PREFACE 


4 p phenomena prompted the writing of this book: families in increasing 
numbers are moving to the suburbs surrounding our great cities; and 
people everywhere are showing a lively interest in their public schools. 

Many inquiries have come to the Metropolitan School Study Council 
office asking where the best schools can be found or how the schools in a 
particular community rate. We concluded there was a real need for a book 
for house-hunting people who were shopping for a community with good 
schools. That same book, we felt, could serve those who want some criteria 
by which to judge the schools their children now attend. 

Anyone who has visited a half dozen or more schools realizes the ex- 
treme range of quality in schools as they now exist. What more significant 
purchase can there be than good schools for our children? Some parents 
can "shop and compare"; others can make the potential for good schools 
in the places where they now live most effective. 

This volume is largely the conversation of four imaginary people. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart are potential suburbanites. Mr. and Mrs. Berke are 
thinking about moving, but they want to remain in the big city. In buying 
a house or leasing an apartment they are, in essence, buying into a school 
system — committing their children to a particular school, like it or not. 
Being intelligent people they want to give due consideration to the education 
for their children that will come along with the sewerage service and the 
builtin bookshelves. How can they look at a school and its setting and 
know how good it is? 

Although many of us are not contemplating moving, we still have the 
desire to know what kinds of schools we now have. The questions that the 
Berkes and Stewarts discuss are the same in content as those that parents 
in all communities are asking, whether they feel that they have a choice 
in deciding which school district they. will live in or not. The evidence 
seems to be that enlightened publié opinion can affect school quality. The 
settled residents have an area of choice, if they want to exercise it. 

We are, therefore, saying to stay-putters and people on the move that 
they can judge their schools. To the stay-putters, we suggest that they can, 
by their understanding and support, make schools better where they are. 
To the movers, we state that they have an opportunity that, to most people, 
comes but once in a lifetime — to pick the kind of school they want; it's 
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an opportunity that must be seized. The workshop technique described in 
this book, as well as the content of the book, may be helpful to both groups 
interested in getting THE RIGHT SCHOOL for their children. 

The material presented here is based largely on professional research 
studies made by the Metropolitan School Study Council under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul R. Mort, Executive Secretary of the Institute of Administrative 
Research, Teachers College. 

We are grateful to Lilo Hoffman, a young mother in search of a com- 
munity with good schools, for reading the manuscript and to Lynn G. Straus 
for contributing valuable ideas from her professional experience in the 
education of young children. Margaret Bushnell, of the Institute staff, 
rendered valuable professional assistance in the publication of this book. 


Clara F. Blitzer 
Donald H. Ross 
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INTRODUCTION 


BUYING MORE THAN A HOUSE 


66 Т\Тапсу, we're puzzled. As you know we've definitely made up our minds 

to move to some place where we can have more room. With two chil- 
dren (and we plan to have more), what used to be our 'snug little apart- 
ment’ seems to be becoming ‘that darned tenement.’ We're going to buy a 
house — that we know. We want a place where the children can feel the 
grass between their toes — where the kids can run in and out and don’t 
have to be escorted to the park. Between Ed’s business acquaintances and 
the small fortune we've invested in magazines, we think we know enough 
about house construction so we aren’t afraid we won’t get our money’s worth 
in terms of brick and clapboard and copper piping. But we're awfully vague 
about the community things that one buys into when one shoulders the 
mortgage on a house.” 

“Do you mean like shopping centers, zoning protection, or tax rates, 
Mary?” 

“Yes, but we can even find out about those things pretty quickly. Be- 
sides, they’re largely matters that we can translate into dollars and cents 
and we can compare places easily that way. The real stumper is the matter 
of schools. Laurie and Michael will be going to public school soon. When 
we buy a house, we're buying into a school system. After we get settled, 
we can be good, conscientious, co-operating parents who never miss a 
P.T.A. meeting nor fail to invite our youngsters’ teachers to tea. But right 
now we have the chance to make just about the biggest decision we'll ever 
make about the kind of schooling our children will get. Just from driving 
about, we see that schools differ vastly on the outside. How different the 
insides must be! How can we tell what we're letting ourselves in for? Do 
you suppose George could help us out?” 

“As a school principal’s wife, Mary, I’ve learned not to commit my 
husband to anything without consultation. I’m sure he would be glad to 
help if he could. We can’t share your enthusiasm for the country life; 
we're confirmed city dwellers. But I have heard George speak about ie 
neighborhoods and principals can make a lot of differences in schools within 
this city’s system. We want a bigger place, too, and George blows cold on 
some apartments we've looked at because of what he's heard about the 
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neighborhood's elementary school. Your problem is much bigger; within 
this city George can get the story on one school or another without much 
trouble, but I don't think there is any place he or you could go to get a 
quick, short answer about how good schools in various independent dis- 
tricts are. You'll have to puzzle it out yourself." 

"Would you and George be willing to spend a couple of evenings 
‘educating lay people’ as I've heard it condescendingly put? Maybe George 
can give us some idea about what the ads mean when they say 'near good 
schools.’ ” 

“I can’t commit George to knowing all the answers, but maybe he can 
think of some good questions for you to ask. I like the idea, because I'm 
still a little annoyed because George just said no and clammed up on that 
beautiful apartment over near P.S. 21. He muttered something about not 
wanting his kids in that school and went on to find all sorts of faults with 
the bathroom fixtures. I’m a ‘lay person’ wanting to be educated about 
education too. After the experience I’ve had with our co-operative nursery 
school study group, I know we can learn a lot just from talking issues 
through.” 

That is how the Berke-Stewart seminar started. Mary’s “couple of 
evenings” stretched on into many. George Berke didn’t know all the answers 
and Ed Stewart asked some of the most penetrating questions. But both 
families gained some grounds for buying into a school district intelligently. 

The problem of the Stewarts and the Berkes is certainly not unique. 
The great spurt of marriages in the early 1940’s resulted in an even greater 
spurt of offspring who are now ready for, or already in, school. The veterans 
of World War II are better educated fathers than those in any previous 


FEM IHE, They and their wives are more aware of what is going on in 
е world around them. Most feel that school buildings are inadequate. 
They want 


а roomy, bright, preferably new schoolhouse — no double ses- 
ever, I POP ME classrooms or makeshifts for their children. How- 
Ky f ig (9996 number of these young married people are less con- 
educational E adequacy of the school building than they are with the 
education ; im с and program of the public school. They believe in 
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to meet children's needs. But this younger generation is in conflict. Con- 
sciously they value emotionally mature people, but their unexpressed values 
are quite different. They are gnawed by the need for social status and 
success. They are too much a part of our culture to be free of the inse- 
curity and anxiety which accompany our fluid social patterns. If a college 
education is planned for a child, the parents, almost from the time their 
child enters school, too frequently are overanxious about his ability to 
*make" one of the big name colleges. They are worried about how well 
the elementary school teaches the “three R’s” if Junior does not show pre- 


cocity in reading in the first grade. 
Many of these young parents are moving to the suburbs, but a substan- 


tial number are remaining in the cities. Everywhere, conscientious parents 
wish help in finding the best schools available. Everywhere, conscientious 
citizens want to know just how well their local schools are living up to 


their prómise. 

A word about our principal characters: 

MARY STEWART is an attractive young woman of 30, with a zest for 
living. She is energetic and idealistic, although conventional in action and 
thought. She enjoys working with other people for the realization of her goals, 
but she does not always deal with them too tenderly. She graduated from a 
coeducational college, where she majored in mathematics. She is the mother 
of two children, Laurie, four, and Michael, two years old. 

ED STEWART who went to college with Mary is her husband. He is an 
ex-captain of the Air Corps, and is now an assistant sales manager of a home- 
furnishing supply firm. Ed is effervescent, a *debunker" who abhors clichés 
and likes to get to the heart of things. He doesn't believe that “this is the 
best of all possible worlds" — effort can make it better. He enjoys close friend- 
ships and a well-rounded, balanced way of living. Ed is on his way up, but 
his income is now in the middle brackets. 

NANCY BERKE, the same age as Mary, is a graduate of a distinguished 
girls’ college. She majored in art. She is not an intellectual, though she is 
intelligent. She hasn't much “drive.” She is quite satisfied with herself, her 
family and her surroundings, and rather unconcerned with the larger world. 
She does not like to be rushed, or to undertake more than she can do com- 
fortably. She is pleasant and well-mannered, but quite independent of people. 
George makes enough for the rent, food, clothing and doctors’ bills to be 
paid, but somehow what they seem to need is always a little more than they 
can afford. 

GEORGE BERKE had been a buddy of Ed's in the Air Corps. He is a 
graduate of a city college. He is a very serious young man, with a good brain 
and a philosophic turn of mind. He is rather pedantic, but his manner covers 
a warm and sympathetic feeling for others. George is very conscientious and 
likes to do a good job of anything he undertakes. He is not naturally ambitious, 
but is eager to get on financially because of his responsibilities; he is quite 
comfortable as an elementary principal in an urban school system. The Berkes, 
too, have children — David, six, and Susie, four years old. 
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George says there is some sort of law. about city employees living within 
city limits, but, more than that, he feels he should live in the city and, if 
possible, in the neighborhood of his school because he can be more effective 
in his job. Nancy definitely prefers living in the city. She has always lived 
in the city, and loves what the city has to offer. She likes to be within 
walking distance of the museums and exhibits, even if she doesn't get around 
to painting any more. She likes to go window-shopping, too, and she likes 
to be close to people even if she doesn't have much to do with them. She is 
apt to rationalize, *You can be more independent in the city. And I think 
children are healthier in town. They haven't as many colds from running 
in and out of heated houses." 

Mary and Ed know they are buying much more than a house. When 
they move, they want to find a way of life for their family that they asso- 
ciate with suburbia. They want their own piece of lawn and a place to 
plant asparagus. But in the process, they know they must consider commu- 
tation rates, possible sewer assessments, shopping convenience and many 
other things that go with suburban squiredom. Good schools are an essen- 
tial part of this mode of living. They know that once they've bought their 
house, a great deal has been settled about the education of their children. 
They know that communities differ and have personalities in themselves. 
Thus, they accept the probable necessity of compromises with their ideals 
of house, community, social milieu; they hope, however, that they can resist 
compromise on schools. 

So the Stewarts have toured the environs of Big Town. They have seen 
the new sections on the outskirts of the city, the large housing developments 
in the old slums, as well as the new housing developments in the old suburbs, 
and the totally new communities that have mushroomed within the last ten 
years. They have seen large suburbs of city size, and small inbred com- 
munities that have undergone little change. They have even taken the time 
to visit a rural community that had no school of its own, but was a part of 
a centralized or consolidated school district with a large school to which 
children were transported by bus. They almost bought there; they were 
greatly attracted by life in a rural community, because they felt it offered 
strength and stability. The central school looked good, too. But Ed felt 
FS they should live nearer the city in which he worked. Though they don’t 

© the idea of living in a bedroom-town, they now feel the suburbs are a 
good compromise between city and rural living. In their discussions, there- 


fore, the Stewarts and the Berkes considered only schools in and around 
urban centers. . 
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After performing the duties of host as quickly as possible, Ed presumed 
on old friendship to get the conversation to the topic of his interest with- 
out delay. “George, let’s clear up one item first. Isn’t there an easy way to 
get at this school quality business, like writing to some state bureau or 
another to get ratings on the schools of the communities around here?” 
“The answer to that one is simple. There isn’t. That’s probably the 
last question we'll raise that has such a definite and succinct answer. I 
could even embroider that answer to say that although some states and 
voluntary associations of school systems do apply evaluative criteria for 
research purposes, the matter of judgment enters in so much that it's ex- 
tremely difficult to boil the whole thing down into a single score that could 
be released for general reference. There isn’t a Dun and Bradstreet of 
school quality. You're going to have to judge these schools yourself in the 
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George continued, “When joining the group, notice if the teacher and/or 
children are startled, embarrassed, or if they accept you with aplomb. In 
modern schools, children will accept visitors as they would in their own 
homes. Always take an inconspicuous seat and try not to get involved with 
individual children. They will detract from your observation and will pre- 
vent you from getting a picture of the whole class. If you are asked why 
you are there, you can tell the youngsters that you are visiting to see what 
five-year-olds like to do, or some such brief, impersonal statement. Be 
friendly but avoid conversations within the classroom. Better not take notes. 
Plan to stay twenty to thirty minutes to get the feel of the group and 
probably some idea of changes in routine. 

“If you visit the same school again a while later, look to see if the 
exhibits have changed, indicating new, stimulating interests, or whether, 
once up, they stay for show only. Try to observe how children have pro- 
gressed generally in the things they were working on at your last visit." 

*When I walk into one of our branch sales offices, I get a kind of 
overall feeling of whether or not it’s a well-managed outfit. Is that true 
of schools?" asked Ed. $ 

“It certainly is," was George's reply. “When you step into the prin- 
cipal's office and find three or four kids glumly waiting to see the institutional 
ogre — go ahead and trust your subjective suspicion that all is not well. 
There are many other clues to this kind of overall feeling. Áre there signs 
of child-life or is the entrance austerely polished and obviously ‘for visitors 
only? Look carefully at bulletin boards. You will learn much about the 
school's attitude toward children here. If there is only work of the older 
children — there may be too much stress on show of achievement. Paintings 
by six- and seven-year olds, as well as older students, labeled with ages, 
shows appreciation for each level of work. Are there exhibits that interest 
children, such as new books, Indian relics, class projects presented for the 
inspection of other groups? Is there a parents' bulletin board? 

“The office is the hub of the whole school. Look for signs of child, 
teacher, principal, parent relations. Is the office friendly? Do children come 
into the office looking scared or timid? Are a child's requests handled 
promptly and respectfully, or as intrusions? Is the office counter so high 
a six-year old could not be seen? Are there comfortable chairs for adult 
visitors? 

“One clue I’ve found valuable in identifying the ‘tone’ of a school is 
the condition of the corridors. Littered corridors show bad management. 
Too quiet corridors show -over-repression of students. Sombre, silent cor- 
ridors with all doors closed chill me. At the other extreme, Г admit, insti- 
fotona chaos reverberates in the halls in some places; but I've found ие 
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places where the corridors were overnoisy than I have places where they 
seemed populated only by wraiths and the faint odor of paradichloride- 
benzine." 

"What you've been saying, George, is that the school should be a happy 
place for living people who are working, learning and playing," com- 
mented Ed. 

"That's right. And another component of atmosphere I’ve just thought 
of is use," continued George. “Are the playgrounds, regardless of adequacy, 
being used at almost all times or only at whole-school recesses? Are the 
art rooms and science rooms beehives or shade-drawn mortuaries? Is the 
auditorium reserved for the weekly assemblies or are its facilities used for 
all the purposes they can serve?” 


“When do we begin to look at the children?” asked Nancy. “They’re 
the ones the whole business is for.” 

“Right now,” said George. "They can give you keys to classifying this 
atmosphere we've been talking about.” 


“You don’t mean whether or not they’re white or black — rich or poor?” 
asked Ed. 


"Of course not,” George answered quickly. “You want to know if the 
children seem happy, are interested in what they are doing, have a spark 
in their eyes, and the confidence in their bearing that healthy, growing 
youngsters should have. It is a good point—look at the children. For 
instance, I have seen children wait in line, silently, before going to their 
classrooms. Pretty grim beginning for a happy day’s work!” 


th та nodded approvingly and George added, "While you are looking at 
ORE See if they are free to move around the room informally. 
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attractive one. It would make children happier to go there, and they'd react 
more favorably to the whole learning situation." 

"There are a number of points to what Nancy has brought up," said 
George. “We ought to talk about grounds as well as buildings. We should 
consider, along with the other physical provisions, equipment and main- 


tenance." 
“Tve got some definite ideas on buildings," said Ed. *School buildings 


should be for learning, not monuments to learning. À marble museum for 
a schoolhouse is not my idea of a good school. A school building's beauty 
depends on its adequacy for carrying on a program. Colorfulness, neatness, 
spaciousness — they're signs of good planning and functional consideration; 
a well-designed building can have those characteristics without a dollar spent 
for purely decorative effects." ў 

*In some of Ше new suburbs — those large housing developments — 
we saw school buildings that were extremely simple and inexpensive, and 
yet most attractive and suitable for children,” said Mary. “Га much prefer 
to see Laurie and Mike go to one of them than to some' of the great big, 
expensive-looking plants in older suburbs." 

“Yes, appropriateness is a good gauge for buildings,” said George. 
“And that means appropriateness in furnishings as well as design. Moveable 
furniture, varied in size and type within every room, is more rational for an 
activity program for youngsters who are tall and short, lean and fat, bookish 

* and artistic.” 

“Adequacy is another gauge,” said Mary. 
size for a good, well-rounded program?” 

“Are there enough of them so that they don’t have double-sessions or 
have to use makeshifts like the auditorium stage?” put in Nancy. 

“Adequacy can be applied to special-purpose rooms, too,” said Ed. 
“Are there large play areas within the building? Are there places where 
groups can go to construct and paint and look things up if their activities 
or interests take them beyond what can be done within their own classrooms? 
Are there lunchrooms and auditoriums, laboratories and gardens, conference 
rooms and dispensaries?” 

“Better use the check of appropriateness on your room list, Ed. There 

grades as contrasted with 


“Are the rooms of adequate 


are limits to what is appropriate to elementary 


high schools,” said George. 
“Granted, but 1 bet undersupply is more common than oversupply,” 


replied Ed. 

“The test of adequacy can be applied to lighting. There seems to be 
reason to believe that far more light and better light on work surfaces is 
needed than is usually found in schools,” said George. 
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ess than five acres for any size school and an additional acre for each 150 
students over the first 200," answered George. 

"As we discussed it in nursery school study-groups, play areas should 
be so set up as to encourage group play, not individual activities. There- 
fore, ballfields, volleyball courts and sandboxes are more desirable than 
swings, slides and such playground equipment,” said Nancy. 

“Let’s get back into the building again with that equipment item,” said 


Ed. “In the school for my kids, I’d like to see equipment in every classroom, 


that showed breadth of the program. I'd like to see a workbench in every 
ool room. I'd like to see occasional looms and potters’ wheels 


elementary sch 
"d like to see maps and charts cheek-by-jowl with 


throughout the building. I 
classroom library corners." 

*Right," said George. 
many uses. Large tables and/or moveable, simple, 
make a more suitable room for a variely of uses than rows of desk-chair 
tandem combinations, whether they're screwed to the floor or not. Among 
my pet peeves are overelaborate seating units that inhibit a program rather 


“Good classrooms have furniture appropriate to 
flat-top individual desks 


than serve it." 

“That’s the test of appropriateness applied again," said Mary. "I'd like 
to talk about the fourth point George mentioned in regard to physical pro- 
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stored and, in general, things were shipshape we'd have a gauge of good 
management," said Ed. 

“George said something to that effect about the corridors,” reminded 
Mary. “Га be alert, I think, to evidences of freedom from waste as well as 
good use in the school. 

“This has been very helpful," she continued. “The next thing I would 
look at is class size. In the schools in our neighborhood there are about 
thirty-five children in a class. How can а teacher give a child individual 
attention in a class that large? It's all I can do to take care of Laurie and 
Mike as different persons. It seems to me I’ve read where a class size of 
about twenty to twenty-five is the practice in the better, schools." 

“Class size is one of the areas needing further research," remarked 
George. “This much can be said — in the best school systems, classes are 
kept small and a good bit of the higher costs of public schools in well. 
managed systems goes toward buying more as well as better teachers. It 
seems to pay dividends." 

"I'd be glad to look over the teachers, especially the younger ones,” 
said Ed, laughing. "Seriously, I think Га go for a school with a lot of 
young, good-looking gals in the classrooms. They're probably more enthu- 
siastic and they're closer to the latest word on method." 

“And there is where you'd be wrong, my friend," said George. “The 
research in this field shows that the better schools tend to have older teachers. 
It seems to take the knowledge, confidence and sensitivity that come from 
years of experience, as well as a love of children and a theoretical knowl- 
edge of teaching technique, to make a good teacher. Though it may be true 
that children prefer attractive people, it is also true that in the long run 
they respond to those who understand them and who are wise in guiding 
them. The best-loved teachers, and the most successful, are not necessarily 
those who are attractive and young. Besides, children need the experience 
of living with different kinds of teachers. The old ‘battle-ax’ and the young, 
hesitant apprentice, both teach children to adjust to different kinds of people. 

*Here's where I can put in a plug for good administration," George 
went-on. "You can't get good teaching unless the administration fosters the 
growth of creative teachers — unless there is a democratic administration. 
If there is too much pressure from above, teachers become tense and fearful. 
I think we can see by observing the teacher with the children in her class 
whether she is relaxed and free to use her intelligence and her abilities in 
dealing with them. That's important." 

“Yes,” said Nancy, “teachers are more affectionate and understan 
when they are free. We discovered that in our nursery school. An 
of the teacher didn't make any difference. Some of the oldest wer 


ding 
d the age 
е quickest 
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to adjust to new methods. They not only got along better with the children, 
but also with the other teachers, the volunteer staff and the administration. 


"All right, I bow to superior knowledge,” said Ed. “I won’t pick 
Mike's school on the basis of 


tage of the influence of both men and women.” 


“Well,” said George, “most women teachers are better elementary 


school teachers than men.” 


That started another argument, which led to the conclusion that teachers 
are people; good individual teachers cannot b 


they are of all kinds, All that could be agr 


teachers are Wise, mature, patient, and interested not only in the children. 


» but in their community and the world around them. 


modern schools by all kinds of teachi 
chines, wire recording sets, 


of wasted time as the result of stress on 
uniformity. “The library is the core of a vital classroom,” continued George. 
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they are too orderly and quiet, there is probably too much teacher direction. 
Children should be relaxed and have enough time to get reoriented when 
activities change. The same holds true when they leave school at lunch time 
and at the close of school. 

*One final suggestion. Write up your observations briefly. Details are 
soon forgotten and your impressions of different schools are easily blurred 
together. Compare your observations before coming to a conclusion." 

“Well, you really don't have to know so much,” said Ed. “Almost any- 
one can judge these tangible things. Anyone can see whether the kids seem 
happy, the building adequate, the supplies and equipment plentiful, the 
teachers competent. Superficially anyhow. It’s too easy in fact. There must 
be a catch. What do we want a school to do? What’s all this business for 
and how well does the school accomplish what we think it should try to do? 
In other words, supposing a school has ‘know-how,’ how do we know the 
worth of the ends for which it is used? I think we ought to spend some 
time discussing what we want a school to do. But it’s late now and before 
you go, Га like to know whether we can get some information about the 
schools by writing to them. We have only a limited time to spend visiting 
schools. Perhaps we can divide our questions into two groups, those that 
require a look-see and those that can be answered by mail. Can't we take 
a minute or two to decide what to write for right now? While we are waiting 
for the returns we can have a meeting on what we believe a school should do." 

George replied, “There is a great amount of information we can get 
by writing, but I think we have to understand what factors help achieve 
good schools before we know what to write for. We're all tired now. I 
suggest that we postpone the problem of what information to write for till 
the next session and your question, Ed, ‘what should a good school do,’ to 
the meetings following.” 

Mary smiled. “And supposing we find that dream house next Sunday? 
What do we do? Houses that satisfy our demands are scarce you know, and 
if we find one, we'll have to make our decision pretty fast.” 

“Purchase in haste and repent at leisure,” said Ed. “Selecting a com- 
munity with good schools is such serious business, I think it wiser to wait 
until we know more about how to appraise the schools before making a deci- 
sion. But we don’t have to waste time. And writing for the material as 
soon as possible will help. One week can’t make an awful lot of difference, 
though, so let’s spend next session finding out what to write for.” 

The Berkes and the Stewarts now realized that it would require not 
one, but many sessions to cover all that they had in mind. They decided to 
meet regularly every Tuesday until they had at least clarified their own 
thinking on what they were shopping for. 


SERVICE. 
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66r hnight we want to make a list of the things we can write for that 

will help us shop intelligently for a school with a purchasable house 
in the vicinity,” said Mary. “What kind of written information can we get, 
George?” : 

“There are two kinds of documents that most school districts prepare 
which the local superintendent of schools could easily send you. They are 
the annual school budget and the annual report of the Board of Education." 

*You can have your budgets. I think all collections of figures like 
that are deliberately conceived to confuse the public. I never could make 
head or tail of either public budgets or railroad timetables," said Nancy. 

“The type of budgets up-to-date school systems prepare aren't so diffi 
cult," replied George. "With the present emphasis in school administration 
on public understanding and participation, the kind of communities the 
Stewarts want to live in are putting out budget pamphlets that take great 
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pains to make perfectly clear what the money is needed for and how it will 
be spent. They are written to be read and understood by every voter. 

“But what do you have after you understand the budget?” Mary asked. 
“I believe that ideals and goals are more effective than material SERRA 
tions in providing the essentials of a good life. Money, money, money: 
she said. “I don’t like your emphasis ori money. What about the saying, 
‘Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other’ being the 
best school?” : 

“Oh,” said Ed, “Mark Hopkins’ school is pretty expensive education, 
one teacher to one pupil. A one-to-one pupil-teacher ratio would make a 
terrific budget. Besides, all teachers aren’t Mark Hopkinses. You can’t build 
a program on miracles." 


"I suppose not," said Mary, “but I wish George would explain why 
spending more money for schools 


makes such a difference in their quality.” 

“The amount of money a school spends per year per pupil is one of 

the gauges of school quality. I know that communities that spend more for 

schools generally have better schools. There are exceptions, of course, but 

not as many as you might suppose,” George said. “You see, a school needs 

money for staff, plant maintenance and operation, supplies, administration 
and buildin 


gs. Now, you may be lucky in finding a good administrator for 
comparatively little money, but the chances are t 


hold him, and the same goes for teachers. And even if you could, money 
means freedom from financial care and freedom to travel and buy books 
and go to the theater, 


АП these help teachers become wiser in guiding 
children." 


“I still say some beautiful communities woul 
fire engines than good schools," said Ed. 


"Right," said George. “It’s pretty obvious that high expenditure de- 
pends not only on the community's having the money to spend but also on 


having the desire to spend it on education. Thus, the communities with high- 
expenditure schools, which are almost always the best schools, must not only 
have wealth but understanding 


and interest in education." 


hat you won't be able to 


d rather buy bright new 


"The community that sp 
"You've got something. Funn 
The relationship of money, 
I went to, 
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be bought at X dollars per pound, but I'll go along. George, how much ; 
should a good school cost?" asked Mary. 

George hesitated, and Ed rushed in: ^I think it might be about a thou- 
sand dollars a year per child, since the little school I went to spent $800. 
The teachers there were missionaries who were repaid pretty much by their 
joy in creative, worth-while work. Besides, we always had deficits that were 
met by benefits and donations from patrons of the school. You can't expect 
to find enough missionaries to fill all the teaching positions in the public 
schools. Besides, if teaching is so important, why shouldn't we pay teachers 
what they are worth? The schools lose a lot of good people just because 
a guy who can be a good teacher doesn't think it fair to his family to work 
for less than he can get elsewhere. Public schools pay teachers more than 
most private schools, but salaries are still too low. With the shrunken pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, even though teachers have received increases, 
they are among our poorest paid workers." 

*Actually," said George, "no one knows how much good education 
ought to cost. I'd say that $350 per child per year would be the minimum 
for a good, modern program. There are a very few public schools that 
spend as much as $600 a year per pupil, which is more than five times as 
much as the poorest schools in our country pay; yet the $600 schools by 
no means feel that they have all they need. You see, when you begin to 
deal with the individual child and try to develop the best that's in him or 
her you find that you need an altogether different set-up. Studies have 
shown that, as you go up in the amount of money you spend, you continue 
to improve the quality of the educational program. There doesn't seem to 
be any definable ceiling. That's all we know so far." 

*How the money is spent makes a difference, of course. Is there any 
gauge of common practice against which to check proportion of total ex- 
penditure used for specific purposes?" asked Ed of George. 

“Any school system spending over 75% of its total budget for teachers' 
salaries is probably a sick system, although as expenditure level goes up the 
proportions spent for supplies, maintenance, heat, and so forth seem to 
decline. The commonest thing schools buy when they have more money to 
spend is more teachers. 

“An interesting twist,” George went on, “is that the greater the amount 
of money that is spent for debt service, the more likely it is that the schools 
will be good. Apparently, people who really want good schools are villing 
to borrow money to build them." 

*[ gather that school distriets range in annual per pupil expenditure 
from less than $125 to more than $600. Doesn't anybody set any limits?" 


asked Ed. а 
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"Some states do set ‘foundation levels’ and many states have some tax- 
limit legislation that restricts the ceiling figure, but, by-and-large, the local 
district has a great deal of theoretical leeway. I say theoretical, because if 
state or federal aid is not adequate to reinforce a too slender local tax base, 
the community can’t spend more no matter how clearly it sees the need for 
more educational spending. You can’t spend what you neither have nor 
have a reasonable prospect of getting,” said George. 1 

"This may be way off, but let's clean up this state and federal aid 
business I've been hearing about,” said Ed, 

“Here is something I can recite on,” said his wife. “Our last meeting of 
the League of Women Voters was on that topic. In the United States of 
America, education is a state function. The states are responsible for edu- 
cation, but not for providing the funds for all its cities, villages, rural areas 


and what have you, for operating common schools. Since no minimum or 
maximum is set by the Federal Government, the government of each state 
decides how much it is 


going to spend in aiding local districts. Some states 
leave it almost entirely to local effort. Others pick up the whole tab. The 
Federal Government does Provide some funds to the states for special ser- 
vices of one kind or another — but there’s no general or basic support to 
guarantee that each state has at least a minimum. I-think you know that. 
It’s been talked about in any number of magazines. Some states and some 
local districts just can’t afford an adequate program no matter how willing 
they are to tax themselves and a Federal Aid Bill would help the poorer and 
less industrialized states. 

“Some of the states have set up methods within the last fifty or more 
years to ‘equalize the educational opportunity’ of all the children, no matter 
what part of the state they live in. They help the less able communities 
more, but do not necessarily put a ceiling on the others. Thus, it is still 
generally true that each community is responsible for its own schools, but, 
if we can choose which side of a boundary to live on, it is wise for us to 
look into state aid laws before buying.” 

“You amaze me and leave me breathless, dear wife,” said Ed. 


“All that you really have to know,” interjected George, “is that there 
is a great variation in the amo 


unt of money spent when states are compared; 
the variation is still wide when communities within any specific state are 
compared; the variation still exists but is small within a single city. Some 
States, especially in the South, finance schools entirely from state taxes. 
Other states have foundation or minimum support laws so low as to be 


ineffectual. The state arrangements for financing education vary widely. 
Frequently th 


€ state provides for a minimum education and the localities 
are supposed to provide the rest, Naturally richer communities can get more 
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money with a smaller tax than poorer communities. The suburbs, besides 
having greater per capita wealth than rural communities, also spend less 


.for other municipal services such as transportation than does a large city. 


They're in a good spot both ways. In Big Town, education has to compete 
with all other services, and the Board of Education, which is the state's local 
representative, is treated like a city department. -It hasn't any fiscal inde- 
pendence like Littleville next door. The city's Board of Estimate has the 
final word on the educational budget." 

“So that’s what fiscal independence means," said Ed. “Our Board of 


"Education has to submit its budget to the Board of Estimate, which really 


decides the kind of schools we can have. Then education isn't a state func- 


tion at all. It's very confusing." 
“This won't satisfy you, but the answer is that the state delegates its 


‘authority to local bodies known as Boards of Education. It retains the right 


to set minima and maxima and to regulate in other ways it may see fit. 
Experience would seem to indicate that home rule by local Boards of Edu- 
cation that are fiscally independent of municipal governments produces better 
educational results,” replied George. j 

“Let’s get this straight. Smaller communities in most states have Boards 
of Education that can set their own budgets and that is good for education,” 
mused Ed. 

“Right,” said George. “However, in many places the fiscally independ- 
ent Board must submit its budget at a public hearing or election, as you 
may have heard from some of your commuting friends.” 

“This is all an argument for moving to the suburbs,” said Mary. “Out: 
side the city the Boards of Education or the people themselves control the 
education tax. Here, in the city, it is more complicated. The Board of Edu- 
cation can’t appeal directly to the people and the people can’t make their 
wishes known — and, if they do, they have to compete with all other city 
services.” 

“Why shouldn’t they?” asked Nancy. “Tsn’t there a limit to the amount 
of money people can be taxed?” 

“Let me answer that one,” said Ed. "Sure there's a limit, but no one 
knows where. it is. Taxes are for buying things for everyone that each in- 
dividual couldn’t buy nearly as well for himself. If we want a thing badly 
enough for ourselves, we usually manage to get it. Why shouldn’t the people 
have the right to tax and spend as a group with the same discrimination? 
Granting that we tend to think in terms of satisfying personal wants and 
don’t think enough about how much of our happiness depends upon the well- 
being of those around us, I still think people can be trusted with a dis- 
criminating vote on taxes. Furthermore, Nancy, education oughtn't to com- 
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pete with other city services because it is so basic to the good of any society 

as to deserve being treated specially. I believe that people are willing to 

tax themselves more for something so fundamental — if given a chance. We 
can't lump education in with other public services and we shouldn't limit 
local freedom to spend if the people are actually in on the decision of where 
and how." : 

“I don’t know that you've convinced me. But I'll go at another point. 

Do all the schools in Big Town spend exactly the same per pupil? In other 

words, if we pick the right spot in the city, can’t we get these benefits of 

higher expenditure that my husband is so certain of?” replied Nancy. 
“The city has some areas with special problems created by local con- 

ditions. Children in unfavored, troubled areas need extra attention for a 

variety of reasons — to prevent delinquency and so on. Someone said a big 

city scratches where it itches. Some extra funds are provided for special 
teachers, smaller classes and remedial work, for example, in schools in these 
areas. Population shifts in the city, too, make costs per child vary from one 

School to another. A city doesn’t quite spend the same for each of its chil- 

dren. However, there isn’t a great difference,” said George. 

Nancy looked troubled. Moving to an unfavored part of the city to get 
more expensive education for her children didn’t appeal to her. 

“How about this annual report you mentioned earlier, George?” Mary 
asked. 

“I doubt that I'd go too much by that,” Ed objected. “It’s like reading 
descriptive literature of a vacation resort. They never mention the mosquitos. 
You wouldn’t choose to spend two weeks just going by that sort of stuff. 
Why send your kids for the most important years of their lives to a school 
on the basis of an interested party’s blow-up?” 

i “Those pictorialized expositions of the positive side of a school system 
have value for obtaining the school’s philosophy and vision which, of 
course, may or may not be lived up to. They are good, but only for a 
beginning,” said George. “I’ve seen some reports that show what a school 
needs, as well as what it has. 

"From either the budget or the annual report you can get the size of 
the staff and the number of children in the school. That gives a rough idea 
of the size of the classes and the nu 
available to help teachers. Class size, as we've said, is pretty important in 
getting individual attention for children. РИ warn you, though, that Шеге 


are so many variables involved that you had better go see before you settle 
on a specific class-size figure for a system." 


“Well, we have the annual bud, 


get and the annual report. Anything else 
to write for?" Mary asked. & uid 
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“According to a fellow I talked to the other day, the community setting 
of the school makes a lot of difference," volunteered Ed. “Since the school 
is the product of a community, created and supported by the people it 
serves, our appraisal of a school will be more accurate if we know the im- 
portant facts about the community rather than if we concentrate only on 
information concerning the schools. For instance, older communities may 
be expected to have better schools, but they may be poorly managed, or 
hindered by past mistakes, or they may have populations which have lost 
interest in the schools because their own children have grown up and left. 
And some old communities are changing rapidly, as old estates are broken 
up into large-scale housing developments. On the other hand, new com- 
munities may have disadvantages, too. They may have a great many chil- 
dren of school age and low community wealth to tax for the support of 
schools. We ought to get some dope from Chambers of Commerce — at least 
the amount of real property wealth they have to tax per pupil." 

*Many school systems get out periodicals describing school activities," 
said George. “In some cases parents or other citizens help put these monthly 
magazines out. An interesting thing is that the number of school-interested 
organizations in the community, and the pictures in the public mind of what 
a good school should be, seem more directly related to good schools than 
anything else except money spent. Evidently people that understand what 
schools can do can encourage the school staff to introduce desirable changes. 
We might ask the chief administrative officer of towns or Chambers of Com- 
merce or League of Women Voters to give us the information on the kinds 
of clubs or societies they have and what they do." 

*But don't you find most groups agitating for something when condi- 
tions are pretty bad?" asked Nancy. 

“Not necessarily,” replied George. “You are most apt to find poor 
schools where everyone seems content and no one is interested enough to 
make an effort to improve them. Generally, where people have a good under- 
standing or high expectations of public education, they are apt to be active 
in school affairs, Of course, there's always the lunatic fringe, the extremists 
every reform movement has. Let’s forget them. Most people who get active 


in school matters are sincere people who want better schoolg for their 


children.” 
“Hold on, George. That’s naivete. There are reactionary groups and 
th special axes to grind. You can’t 


DEDI 


economy-minded groups and groups wi 2 
sell me on this ‘all for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 


“All right. We shouldn't blind ourselves to the fact that some groups 
are organized with purposes, in regard to the schools, that may be opposed 
to what we believe is the direction in which education should move. We 
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know that there are extremist groups, to right or to left, who may have 
ulterior motives in their interest in schools and who may be willing to sacri- 
fice child welfare to other ends. But I am still willing to bet on the positive 
relationship that is known to exist between the number of school-interested 
groups and measures of school quality,” was George’s reply. 

"In other words,” said Mary, “what we ought to do is to find out in 
the few school districts in which we are really interested whether or not 
the more prominent school-interested community organizations are really 
controlled by their rank-and-file members. We ought to check to see whether 
school interest is genuine or just overflow from concern with some extraneous 
local or national issue. We want to know a little about the records and the 
platforms of the more vocal organizations.” 

“Mary’s said it. We have faith in the basic good will of people, but 
prudence says we ought to take a more careful look at specific cases to see 
that we aren’t running into an exceptional situation. We’ve got to try to 
discriminate between motives hostile to schools and honest, if unenlightened 
from our point-of-view, differences of opinion,” said Ed. “But let’s get on. 
We're going to write for the annual report, the annual budget, periodicals 
published by the schools for the public, and any other information about 
the community we can get. Anything else?” 

"I think it would be a good idea for us to go over some of the material 
prepared by regional school study councils,” said George. “The Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council is one of the oldest and most active. That’s an 
outfit with headquarters at Teachers College, Columbia. It's a group of 
about seventy school systems in the New York metropolitan area, within 
fifty miles or so of that city, in New York State, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and even one in Pennsylvania. There are about twenty similar councils 


throughout the country. These councils do research and stud 


y common prob- 
lem 


s — or rather problems common to all of the members. They’ve prepared 
various check-lists and publications describing what good schools do. We 
could use them. The Metropolitan School Stud 
cerned with what they call 
how they take on new pra 


y Council is particularly con- 
‘Adaptability of Schools’ — how schools change, 
ctices and rid themselves of outworn notions. 
“One of their studies, Controllable Community Characteristics, by Tru- 
man Pierce, shows that 64% of what a school is like can be anticipated with- 
out ever visiting a school, if you know what the community characteristics 
are. Social and economic conditions, percentage of foreign born, percentage 
of college graduates, type of workers, value of the property and tax rate, 
‘all have an influence on the kind of schools a community has. No single 
factor gives the whole answer. I've brought a copy of it along and also 
some other material prepared by the M.S.S.C. that should help us with our 
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next discussion. But I believe we said we would discuss next what we want 
the schools to do. ГИ leave the books here." 1 

Before parting they summarized what they had learned about selecting 
a school: 


1. Find out about the community. 

2. Write for the annual budget. _ 

3. Discover what the public expects of its schools. 

4. When visiting, look at the children as well as the building and teachers. 

5. Observe the building to see whether it accommodates the children and 
serves the program. See whether it reflects good management in 
tangible ways. 

6. Observe teachers to see whether they are alert and sympathetic to chil- 
dren's needs. Generally, a good scheol system has a larger proportion 
of men teachers than a poor school system. The teachers of good 
schools appear to be well-rounded, happy persons. They do not teach 
by talk alone, but are engaged in guiding children at work. 


1 The books which George left are: 


\ 3 

1. ADMINISTRATION FOR АрАРТАВИЛТУ. In three volumes. Summarizes twelve years 
of research in the adaptability of schools. $3.60 per volume. About 200 pages 
per volume. Mimeographed. 1951. 


2. CONTROLLABLE COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS, RELATED TO THE Облыту oF Epu- 
cation. Truman M. Pierce. Research Studies, No. 1. $2.25. 90 pages. Re- 
vised 1949. 


3. Созт-Облыту RELATIONSHIP ON THE GROWING Epce: A Study of Returns for 
Money Spent in High Expenditure School Systems. Lorne Hedley Woollatt. 
Research Studies, No. 4. $1.75. 82 pages. 1949. 


4. Firry Teacners TO А Сглѕѕвбом. Ап illustrated forty-eight page pamphlet, pre- 
pared by the M.S.S.C. Committee on Human Resources, which deals with the ‘use 
of lay people as “guest experts” in the classroom. 65c. Order directly from 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 48 pages. 1950. = 


5. LOCAL AUTONOMY FoR ScHOOL-CoMMUNITIES IN CITIES. Cleye О. Westby. Research 
Studies, No. 2. $1.75. 90 pages. 1947. 

6. PUBLIC Action гов POWERFUL SCHOOLS. Committee of Fourteen, Norton L. Beach, 
Secretary. Research Studies, No. 3. A study of lay participation in educational 
planning. $1.75. 85 pages. 1949. 

1. Wuar Scuoots Can Do: 101 Patterns of Educational Practice. Committee on 
Lay Understanding. More than 1,000 lively educational practices tested and 
reported by 250 teachers in Council schools, compiled into 101 patterns and 
viewed through twelve windows. $1.80. 241 pages. 1944. 
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sme following week, Ed began the discussion by asking, “What do we 
really mean when we say we want ‘a good school’? It’s like asking 
for a good book. Good for what? And for whom? Good because it looks 
good on the library shelf, or because of what it has inside? We have to 
know what we want schools for, what we expect them to do.” 

“Traditionally, public schools were set up to make literate citizens and 
more moral people by giving the rudiments of learning— reading, hand- 
writing and elementary arithmetic,” said George. 

“More moral people? They tried to do that by having the kids read, 
write and memorize precepts and mottoes,” snorted Ed. 

“I still think there are values in attempting to teach moral principles 
directly, even if it’s only to define right and wrong,” said Nancy. “The 
McGuffey Readers had their good points.” 

“Hold on,” said George. "We're slipping off the point. We want to 
talk about what a school’s for, not how it does what it’s supposed to do.” 

“Can they be separated?” asked Ed. “What we think schools should 
do is both bounded and leavened by what we know they can do. The power 
of education that we can define is more dependent on know-how than on 
philosophy or vocabulary.” 

Just then the bell rang and Mary’s father, John Perry, walked in. When 
he realized what the “children” were doing, he apologized for interrupting. 

“Stick around,” said Ed. “We need a referee at this point.” He ex- 
plained to Mr. Perry that they were on the question of whether the how of 
public education could be separated from the what. After some discussion 
there was agreement that both would be “within bounds” that evening. 
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“You can help us,” said Ed to his father-in-law. “I don't promise we'll 
agree with all your views, but your experience in living must have given 
you some insight into what our public schools ought to be doing." 

"I don’t know,” said Mr. Perry. “A lamb only gets more sheepish as 
he grows older. Pll be glad to listen though, if you don't mind." 

“We were saying,” said George, "that the public schools of our country 
were originally designed to make more literate citizens and more moral 
people." 

"What's the matter with having citizens that can read and write? 


"Afraid we'll have too many Abraham Lincolns?" asked Mr. Perry with a 
twinkle. 


"You're kidding us,” said Ed. "Sure, 
emphasis now is on the citizen as well 
develop the kind of individuals who can maintain a free society. We need 
the kind of world in which freedom and justice can prevail. The schools 
are our great hope for creating such a world.” 

“That listens well,” said Mr. Perry. “In that vein, I can say that I 
believe the end of society is the good of its members. Society exists for 
the individual and we need people to carry on a society that will encourage 
responsibility, self-realization, self-discipline and self-direction. But what's 
new about that? Didn't schools always try to do that?" 

"Well," said Ed, *what Im struggling for is this: (1) Enduring pur- 
poses of education, if they are broadly enough stated, probably don't change. 
If they do, they change so slowly that discussions of differences on that level 
are academic. (2) We know a great deal more about the human organism 
than we did. Therefore, we can define more closely what schools should do 
because we know better what schools can do and what needs to be done. 
(3) We know that literacy doesn't produce ethical goodness, so we've got 
to be a lot more specific and discriminating in listing what schools should 
do. We can't say — teach them to read and they will make more intelligent 
and moral decisions simply because they can read. (4) We have a different 
world around us than did Benjamin Franklin or Horace Mann or even 
Teddy Roosevelt. Since our objectives for schools must be realistic, they 
must change with the times. Truth may be truth forevermore, but the specifics 
of man’s responsibility to man aren’t the same today as they were yesterday.” 

“Let me pick up here,” said George. “During the last fifty years, while 
psychology has become more dynamic, we have changed our slant on how 
individuals become good citizens, Citizens are people with tensions and 
drives and hopes and fears. Knowledge is only a tool they use, badly or 
well, according to the kinds of persons they are.” 


“And the kinds of values they have,” added Mary. 
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“What you're saying sounds to me like an affirmation of faith in change. 
Everytime there is more knowledge about the human organism, the schools 
must respond with new applications of this knowledge. Everytime there is 
a new human need uncovered, the schools must broaden their responsibility 
to encompass it. You are setting up as a measure of school goodness the 
capacity to change. I don't know as I'm quite ready to buy that," said Mr. 
Perry. “But what do these better schools, as you may define them, do about 
it?" 

“Those schools believe that, although personality and character are 
primarily molded in the home, it's the school's job to supplement the home 
in effecting desirable changes in the habits of pupils; later the pupils may 
make better homes as a result. And educators believe that knowledge is a 
more effective tool for good citizenship when the knowledge is acquired in 
connection with practical, everyday use as near to the situation in which it 
will be employed as possible," said George. 

“For instance?" said Mr. Perry. 

George answered, "In learning to become good citizens, children not 
only read history, but participate in community affairs. They take a census, , 
or help in a drive for a hospital. Or here's another example: when the 
kids learn arithmetic they have a store and sell school supplies for the 
school. The youngsters learn how to work with each other; they learn how 
to figure in connection with a genuine, going business; they learn how to 
use their hands and their artistic abilities in constructing the store, making 
displays and painting posters to advertise their wares." 

*But, George, don't these fads and frills take an awful lot of time? 
When do they get time to drill on the fundamentals?" asked Mr. Perry. 

“Та glad you brought that up," said George. “Let me try to answer 
you. The fundamentals — that’s precisely what we are trying to get at to- 
night. I hope we'll all have it pretty clear in our minds before the evening 
is over that the three R's are only part of the fundamentals. There's been 
a lot of work in the past fifty years on how the fundamentals are best 
taught, or to put it another way, how people learn. Edward Thorndike, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Teachers College for many years, did some great 
pioneering in the field of educational psychology. Methods of teaching in 
good modern schools have been revised to a considerable degree on the 
basis of his and other psychologists’ work. If we have time and you are 
interested, we can discuss the psychology of learning later. You asked, too, 
where teachers get the time. Well, there was an awful lot of time wasted 
by the old-fashioned lock-step method which depended so largely on drill 
and took so little account of how individuals differ in interests and abilities. 
Better schools are using that wasted time now. We still believe in drill, but 
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we think drilling can be better done by making it interesting and purposeful 
to the learner. We use many different approaches to teaching what you call 
the fundamentals, Mr. Perry.” 

"Sounds good in theory, and quite wonderful if you can make it work. 
But let's not abandon the three R's while trying these new notions. The three 
Rs have served us pretty well. Pd like to get onto what youngsters actually 
learn about the history of this country. I mean actual knowledge — not just 

attitudes. There wasn't a boy in my class who couldn't reel off the famous 
dates and names in our history. We learned history chronologically, not, as 
I gather youngsters do today, by single topics or trends in a fragmentary 
way. I’ve been distressed to read in the papers that college students are 
woefully ignorant of American history.” 

“In the first place,” began George, “boys that reached high school and 
college in your day were a small percentage of the population. They were 
a select group. They could memorize easily and, academically, memorizing 
was highly rewarded. Today we aim at understanding and both the aca- 
demically inclined and the general group learn more and better what keeps 
them interested because it has point. The topical approach when well used 
has a realism and an internal logic which helps students see how the present 
is related to the past. In any case, be sure, Mr. Perry, that the teaching of 
American history is of serious concern to our Schools. And let me assure 
you that learning is as highly organized and as respectful of facts in our 
best modern schools as it ever was." 

“Fine,” said Mary, who was eager to get on. “We agree that we want 
the schools to teach the three R’s and to make good citizens of our children. 
What else do we want the schools to do for our children?” 

“Make them healthy, wealthy, and wise,” said Ed. 

"I know you have your tongue in your cheek," 
wouldn't it be fine if schools could do something to mak 
give them economic competence and make them wise?” 

*We're a jungle of self-seeking people," said Ed. 
could ever get people to compete in giving service.” 

"Yes," said Mary, *we wish the school 
sense of right values and to help them buil 
personality." 

Nancy added, *We want them to learn 
will need that for earning a living, 
of citizenship, and even for establis 

“They'll need more than that 
to know how to cook and how to s 
that boys, too, ought to learn some 


said George, “but 
е our kids healthy, 


“I wonder if we 


s to help our children develop a 
d a strong character and healthy 


to get along with others. They 
and for carrying on the responsibilities 
hing a happy home.” 

for a happy home life, They'll need 
pend money wisely,” said Ed. “Ра say 
of the skills of homemaking.” 
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“You see,” said George, “we want schools to prepare children for adult 
life, all aspects of life, not just the professions or even just citizenship. We 
expect the schools to provide those experiences that are meaningful to chil- 
dren at their level of development, which at the same time are building those 
habits and skills which will be useful to them later.” 

“We live in an uncertain world,” said Ed. “The needs of the next gen- 
eration will differ from ours. So I'd like to see what schools can do to 
make people adaptable — able to adjust themselves to new situations. And 
Га like to see schools not only help maintain our social and economic system, 


but also help better it.” 
“Т guess І can’t quarrel with that,” said Mr. Perry. “But how does the 


school go about doing it?” 

“That, I guess, would hang on these discoveries in the psychology of 
learning that George mentioned a while back,” said Ed. “Could you give 
us a quick, thumbnail sketch of some of these established facts about how 
children learn, George?” 

“A thumbnail sketch of fifty years of psychological research! What an 
order!” cried George. “The best I can do is summarize a summary that I 
heard Professor Arthur Gates give in an hour. Let me see if I can recall 
the high spots. I think he said there were six major contributions. These 
major contributions to the field of educational psychology are largely due 
to the labor and genius of Professor Thorndike who measured and tested 
in all sorts of ingenious ways. 

“Well, the first of these six principles is the reaction hypothesis. That 
is, we learn only what we react to. A person learns only by his own activity. 
He learns what he does. You'll be seeing children learning by doing when 
you visit really good schools. 

“The second principle is that learnings are specific. Reactions we learn 
can and will be transferred, but the degree of transfer depends on many 
factors. Since there is no special body of knowledge that is the key to mind 
training and since transfer is uncertain, the most effective teaching is direct. 
If children are too busy learning things they may use later on, beware! The 
ability to learn is not developed simply by exercise like a muscle. Geometry 
doesn’t make people more logical. 

“The third principle is the law of readiness and effect. No one learns 
without feeling an urge to learn. Interest is an indication of growth as 
well as a power in motivating learning. We learn better from satisfactions 
than frustrations. That’s why teachers take pains to see that children are 
ready for learning. Note that the good teacher develops interests and builds 
on them; he doesn’t wait for readiness to learn, he cultivates it. 


“The principle of punishment is the fourth principle. Punishment is 
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poison. It may be used with caution by an expert. Punishment is not the 
opposite of reward; it is an assault on personality. You will rarely find 
children being punished in the schools you're looking for. 

“The fifth principle says that the things we react to simultaneously tend 
to become associated. Piecemeal learning is not as effective as learning 
things in a related pattern. Look for schools where children are working 
on projects and problems that draw on reading, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography and science simultaneously. Present departmentalization in high 
schools is being seriously challenged. 

“The sixth principle has to do with the formation of concepts, insights 


and understandings. A person gains insight as he learns to organize what he 
does. Pupils learn how to arrive at solutions in: 


handed to them. A good teacher helps the child d 
zations which can be useful in many situations. З 
“These six are the major contributions, but there have been many other 
developments. All the principles of mental hygiene are known and used by 
good teachers. Teachers know, too, that the human animal is very complex. 
We lack understanding of ourselves. We resent recognizing our faults or 
recalling painful memories. Schools are trying to help pupils understand 
themselves. Good schools are applying the obvious principle of individual 
differences. What they do for and to each student is appropriate to his 
unique mental and emotional, as well as physical, status at the moment. 
"Experiments have been carried out, too, on the role of the teacher in 
relation to pupils. It's been fairly well demonstrated that children resist 
domination but also dislike being left entirely alone. They like a demo- 


cratic, co-operative relationship, but they do prefer the teacher to exercise 
leadership. Enough?” 


“Swell job. Thanks a lot,” said Ed. 

"You're getting to me now,” said John Perry. “As long as you will 
admit that there are other principles involved, I’ll go along with the idea 
that the best modern school is also one that tries to use the best tools and 
know-how available to reach specific ends.” 1 

"That sounds like some of the things I have heard Ed say about the 
"progressive school? he went to in the 1920's," said Nancy. “And I've heard 
‘progressive education’ pretty strongly condemned. Ed, won’t you tell us 
what the school you went to was like and what it did for you?” 

“Many public schools have gone beyond what the private ‘progressive 
schools’ did a generation ago,” interrupted George. “Remember, what we're 
talking about is not 1920 ‘progressivism.’ We're talking about a good, up- 
to-date school that intelligently applies what has been found out about 
learning process for the purpose of teaching what is appropriate to our 


stead of having answers 
evelop conscious generali- 
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times. There was much good in 'progressive education' but it didn't quite 
digest some concepts and went too far with others. However, Pd like to 
hear what Ed has to say about his experience as a kind of historical back- 
ground for the school I think is good." 

Ed had gone to a private "progressive school" — one of those small ex- 
perimental schools started in little brownstone houses in New York City and 
elsewhere by such educational rebels as Caroline Pratt, Elizabeth Irwin, 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Naumberg. 

“At first the educational pioneers had a hard time getting pupils. Peo- 
ple were afraid to have their children treated like guinea pigs, so the pupils 
were largely scholarship children or those of the avant-garde. There were a 
few whose parents paid full tuition, but my parents were not among them. 
I think I’m in a peculiarly good position to talk about ‘progressive schools’ 
because the years I spent in private school, from nine to fourteen, were 
sandwiched between public school experiences, and I can make comparisons. 
Entering the ‘progressive school’ was escape from a cage. Returning to a 
public high school was to encounter rigidities that wasted time and effort 
and crushed spontaneity. The children in this private school seemed to be 
playing a good deal of the time. When they talked of work it was in con- 
nection with a job that a group of children had to do for the class or the 
school. Oh, yes, we had drill, but drill was an individual thing, something 
that each child did because he recognized he needed the skill to do the ‘job.’ 
We used to visit other classes and help them with their outdoor play and 
other activities. I remember the Caroline Pratt blocks the younger children 
loved to play with, the cities they built, and how in building the cities they 
learned to plan and work with other children. I remember the field trips 
we took to gather first-hand information, and how we printed a book con- 
taining the words the younger children learned for their first reader. 

“You know,” he continued, “I never had a feeling that anyone was 
standing over me, rushing me or pushing me around. There was plenty of 
pushing around by the other small fry, but we learned to take care of them. 
‘And the teacher wasn’t authority with a capital A. Every kid in the school 
was a person, and even teachers were people, like the folks we knew at home. 
We used to call the teachers by their first names or pet names. They were 
our friends, older friends, helping us grow according to our own growth 
patterns and the best that was іп us. Just how we learned to read and write 
is a mystery to me, but we did. We learned it naturally while we were doing 
things or solving problems that were real to us in our daily lives. Funny 
thing, when we finished and went on to different high schools we all became 
leaders. We'd learned to work with people — not manipulate them, and to 
recognize that we needed them to accomplish anything worthwhile.” 
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Ed went on to tell of the shop, the science room, the library, the clay 
room, the gym in which they gave the plays they wrote, the kitchen in which 
they cooked some of the food they ate. Even the boys cooked. 

Most of all he loved the way they taught history. “You could see an 
event whole, because the people were seen as real people with the same 
needs and drives that people around us have today." And Ed told how his 
little school educated the emotions: “It’s a lot more important than anything 
else a school can do — because we think the way we feel. Most schools ruin 
kids’ thinking; the least you could say for my school was it didn’t harm us. 
I think it was a children’s paradise.” 

The others had reservations. Though they could see much that was 
good, they weren’t sure that some of those private “progressive schools” didn’t 
carry some things to ridiculous extremes. They thought that the children 
had been given too much freedom and too little guidance by the teacher; 
that they had been given freedom from authority beyond their ability to 
take responsibility. They thought of individual students they had known at 
college who had gone to the early progressive schools and who had poor 
work habits, who seemingly didn’t know how to organize their time and their 
material. “Some of those students were awful messes,” said Mary. “In some 
of those schools they had been treated like pathological specimens under a 
microscope. And children from some of those schools never learned a date 
or a line of poetry.” 

“Sure,” was Ed’s come-back, “some of the teachers were half-baked, 
and some of the things those early schools did were foolish. For instance, 
they would praise us for pretty sloppy work. And we could talk our way 
out of anything. We could get away with murder because the teachers were 
afraid they might discourage us or cramp our style or crush our spontaneity. 
Children need more guidance toward effective, responsible living. Giving 
kids freedom isn’t enough — they must be guided to use their freedom by 
being given proportionate responsibilities. The same was true with interests. 
They knew interest was the mark of learning, so they let pupil whims deter- 
mine the curriculum, But there has been plenty of time to remove the bugs. 
One of the bugs they have removed was disregarding parents — they were 
Scared of parents, I think. Teachers and parents have to have consistent 
values. Those teachers were so far ahead of the parents in some ways, they 
couldn't get together. Through experience the schools learned that they 
needed the parents for their common sense point of view on what the school 
should do as well as to succeed by mutual efforts, in both home and school, 
in what they were trying to do for the children. How could anyone go back 
to a traditional school, after having attended my kind of school?" 

“Don’t let me break this up, kids,” said Mr. Perry, looking at his watch, 
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but I work for a living." 

“Say, it is late,” said George. “We didn't settle on exactly what we 
want a school to do, even though we did get the idea that a good school has 
to be a changing, adaptable school to meet adequately the enduring general 
purposes of public education. Shall we try to get some specific items down 
next week as to what the schools can and should do?" 
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41 don't suppose my mathematics training has anything to do with it, 
but I think the time has come to get our house in order. We have 
talked through three evenings and the last one convinced me we're just get- 
ting underway. We've got to organize this seminar or we'll never feel com- 
petent to buy that house,” said Mary after the group had settled down in 
the Stewart living room. 

“Well,” said Ed, “I know we 
isn’t a quick reference to get the re 
visit schools, there are some tangib 
of staff, care of the buildings, avai 


've made this much progress: (1) There 
lative ratings of schools. (2) If we go 
le things to observe such as adequacy 
lability of supplies, and child attitude 
towards the school and his peers. (3) We can save time and reduce the 
"d care to visit by asking in writing for certain infor- 


number of schools we Me с о 
mation about the school setting from the communities we are interested in. 
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Incidentally, we've done that and have gotten some responses. And (4) 
we've talked about the philosophical and psychological conditioners we 
ought to be aware of when we look at schools so that we have a better basis 
for knowing what can be expected of good institutions. Like Mary, though, 
I am convinced after last Tuesday night that we've got to get down to brass 
tacks on what a school should teach.” 

“We are on common ground about what we want the school to do in 
theory and have some idea of the implications of psychological research on 
method, What we have to do now is to look at the specifics: What happens 
to the child in the classroom? We want to know exactly what he is expected 
to learn and how he is taught in a good modern school. We have to struc- 
ture this discussion — how do we go about it?” asked George. 

“Well, we can start with kindergarten and see what it teaches, and go 
on to elementary, high school, and college,” said Mary. 

“That seems logical,” said George, “but I think we'd find that approach 
unsatisfactory. You see, growth is a continuous process and a slow one. 
If you are interested in the development of persons you would get further 
by taking some aspect of education, like reading or learning to get along 
with others, and seeing how the school goes about teaching that through the 
twelve years of a child’s publié school experience. If we concentrate on the 
different levels we assume that all children reach the same bench mark at 
a certain age. Actually, we know that no two children grow exactly alike. 
They differ just as much in their mental growth as they do in their physical 
growth; they are not all the same height or weight at, say six years of age, 
neither have they the same abilities. In a good school each child progresses 
according to his own ability and teachers are aware of each child’s needs 
and interests. Teachers take students from where they are as far as they 
can go, and trust that other teachers will carry on from there, That not 
only makes for more efficient education, it relieves the children from pres- 
sures that create emotional problems and it keeps interest in learning alive.” 

“Makes sense,” said Ed, “but I repeat, where do we go from here?” 

George’s reply was, “We can settle on some definite educational pur- 
poses and see what schools ought to do over the twelve or thirteen year 

continuum we call public education. We've got to be careful though; a 
child isn’t put together like a prefabricated house; you can’t add ready- 
made units to him. Growth occurs as a whole. Character and mind and 
body are interrelated. Children learn when conditions within them are ripe 
for learning and when teachers set up the right environment for them to 
learn in, That’s why the so-called ‘fads and frills’ have been added to the 
school program. Art, physical activity, music, dramatics and so on are the 
means by which the whole child, as distinct from just the heads or hands 
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of a child, is brought into the learning process." 

"This may be a digression, but I just got a glimmer of something. 
Hitching up George's remark of last week about rewards and punishments 
and this idea of the developing, well-rounded child, I see why some schools 
have abandoned 'keeping children back. I used to take it for granted that 
it was the school's duty to keep a youngster in the first grade until he could 
read a primer and not let him out of, say, the sixth grade until he could 
do long division. If we see that there are certain overarching purposes of 
the whole public school establishment, and that continual growth appropriate 
to the individual within those purposes is what the school seeks, then ‘con- 
tinuous promotion’ makes more sense,” said Mary. “I can remember some 
of the kids we left behind in school. Failure to be promoted in school was 
real, personal tragedy. It seems unjust and purposeless in this context.” 

“Yes, and there is plenty of evidence to show that among students who 
are retarded about 50% do exactly the same calibre of work when they 
repeat the grade and 25% do more poorly. Only 25% show any improve- 
ment the second time through,” said George. 

“Let’s get on with what a school should teach,” suggested Ed. “Suppose 
we all suggest some of what Mary has called ‘overarching purposes.’ I know 
this much, a kid isn’t an empty bucket you put a lot of things into and a 
little gilt on the outside of to get a finished product.” 

Then followed a shower of suggestions that included: 

“Reading, writing and arithmetic.” 

“Interpersonal relations.” 

“Speaking and listening.” 

“Homemaking and baby care.” 

“Family living.” 

“Music and how to earn a living.” 

“Economic efficiency.” 

“And how about science and nature study ?” 

“And painting and drawing.” 

“And education for citizenship and the science of man, history, geog- 
raphy, current events — or whatever you call it.” 

“Social studies. Let’s add civic responsibility.” 

“I think we have enough to go on now," said George. "Let's see if we 
can organize these items." 

After tossing the suggestion around for awhile, they came up with the 
decision that what they really wanted to know could be summed up under 
four categories: 

1. How the basic skills are taught. 
2. How knowledge and understanding of the modern world are learned. 
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3. How the school discovers the talents of pupils and helps them realize 
their potentialities. 


4. What the school does to help children acquire a sense of right values 
and develop a good character and mature personality. 


They agreed that they wanted a school that taught more than reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but they wanted to be sure that the School's function 
was different from a home or camp. They recognized that a school is an 
institution for formal instruction, and that the role of the teacher is to 
guide children in all areas of growth. They believed that school can help 
children develop so that they are capable of solving tlie problems of living. 
They said that the school is an extension of the home, and that it reinforces 
systematically much that the home recognizes as its responsibility. 


"T think I know a statement that summarizes the ideas we've been toss- 
ing around here this evening," said George. “It’s Dr. Paul Mort's introduc- 
ion to What Schools Can Do." With which he picked up a book from the 

- pile he had left with the Stewarts at their second meeting and read: 


The least favored American schools emphasize the teaching of knowledge and skills. 
They concern themselves only incidentally with the other factors to be mentioned. 
Such schools may be justifiably concerned with extending the number of years in 
which this process goes on without varying the character of the present offering. 


Somewhat more favored schools, accepting what on the surface appear to be exactly 
the same objectives, are more concerned with making the knowledge and skills more 
meaningful and useful than they otherwise would be by taking into account past 
experiences and immediate environment and mental maturi! 
people in the educational process. 


ty of children and young 
Probing somewhat deeper, or at least into a different type of soil, still more favored 
schools carry along a definite parallel interest in discovering special aptitudes of 
individuals in dealing with our environment and in providing opportunities for the 
growth of these aptitudes, In other words, these schools are not only concerned with 
what adults believe to be the most useful knowledge and skills to teach pupils but 


are also interested in discovering what lies within the individual human chrysalis 
that will respond to discovery and cultivation. 


The most favored schools reach into a very deep substratum which seems to give 
the quality of their fruit quite a different flavor. They are concerned with a third 
facet of growth of children and young people: with the growth in those more slowly 
developing patterns of behavior which we speak of as intelligence (used in the 
Popular sense), character, citizenship and personality. These schools draw sustenance 
from the other substrata which we have discussed above, but their tempo seems 
to be determined by this deeper, richer substratum. 


Т am personally inclined to 
levels (with the second level 
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perhaps substituted for the first). I am also impressed 
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with the difficulty the layman has in differentiating between the fruits drawing 
sustenance from all these strata and those drawing from the surface stratum alone. 
I am inclined to think that we must develop some simple test for flavor, the sort 
of thing that makes it possible to differentiate between a Ben Davis apple and a 
Winesap. 

George suggested that they do some reading, and that they take an 
evening to discuss each of the four purposes. In a month they thought they 
could have a pretty good picture in their minds of what a school can do 
to teach their children. 

*[sn't there danger that we'll come up with something so ideal that no 
school will realize it? We're not looking for a dream school — we want 
one that exists today,” said Mary. 

“Quite true,” said Ed, “but we'll know what to look for, and from it 
we can develop a simple check list of things we want our school to be 
doing. We can then compare the ones we see.” 

“That would certainly simplify it for us when we go visiting,” said 
Mary. “I think we have accomplished our purpose this evening. We've laid - 
out four specific topics to talk about in the next four weeks. I'm not happy 
that we can't just get some quick answers and be on our way to some 
suburban utopia, but I've got some understanding of what's involved." 

“Next week we'll talk about teaching the basic skills or the three R’s,” 


said George. ; 
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HOW THE BASIC SKILLS ARE TAUGHT 


«NJ el. tonight's the night we leave the wide open spaces and get on 
the main road,” began Ed. “On with the basic skills. When we 
visit a school, what ought we to be looking for if we want to see how well 
the school teaches children to read and write and add?" 

George volunteered, *"The techniques of teaching the basic skills have 
been very well described in various publications. You might take a look 
into Chapter I of What Schools Can Do. It describes specific practices used 
in good schools today to teach basic skills. You can see the teacher as a 
specialist in children. He knows when a child is ready to learn and when 
to go on to the next step. It’s his job to help get the children ready, to 
create an environment conducive to learning, to supply the materials, to 
recognize the interests and, in a multitude of ways, to teach. 

! This is one of the books George had left. See footnote on page 21. 
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"We know that symbols and abstractions are difficult, and that children 
go more easily from the concrete to the abstract, and that when they learn 
from real experiences, they not only learn more quickly, but they remember 
better, too. So in a good school you'll find kids in every grade solving 
problems that are real to them. For instance, beginners learn to write by 
making labels for objects in the room and titles for paintings. And young- 
sters in high school are continuing to learn how to improve their reading, 
writing and arithmetic by conducting election campaigns or running a 
School bank. The pace of learning is set by the pupils. Some have to go 
more slowly, others can go more rapidly, and the good teacher is on the 
alert to see that each is working according to his ability." ў 

"I see,” said Ed. “If we happen to visit a class where all the children 
are brighter than the average, we might think that just because they are 
reading well, they've been taught well. In a word, what we really want is 
custom-made as opposed to ready-to-wear education." 

"That's about it,” said George, “and it’s education in depth as opposed 
to surface education. We know today that many emotional problems are 
created by teaching the basic skills badly. Fear of teacher, of authority, of 
failure all have a damaging effect on children. They lose confidence, develop 
fears, inferiorities, hostilities and anxieties when they are pressed beyond 
their maturity. The important thing is to develop, or rather to keep alive, 
the willingness and eagerness to learn. Standards set by teachers or legis- 
latures or colleges or parents can only create difficulties if rigidly applied; 
a standard can no more be met by all children in reading, writing or arith- 
metic than it can be for height and weight. A hundred children in the 
fourth grade can average three feet, six inches in height, but they can vary 
from two feet, six inches to five feet. So, in reading, they can vary from 
primer to high school level.” 

“Let’s get this straight,” said Mary. “If schools do try to set grade 
standards in reading and arithmetic, they can’t hold them and probably do 
a lot of damage in the process. If they accept the fact that children grow 
at differing rates and try to bring everyone along at his optimum speed, they 
also accept the fact that children will differ widely in the tools for learning 
other things. The child in the sixth grade who can only read on a level 
that might be expected of the average third grader, can’t possibly read the 
same history or geography books as his better favored classmates. This 


means that every classroom will have to have dozens of different books in 
every area and the teacher who says 


is problems one to ten on page twe 
“Right,” answered George. 


“How about the child who inadvertently gets way beyond his depth — 
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or the child who has been kept in shallow water when he's ready to swim 
the channel? Schools make mistakes, you know," said Nancy. 

“The better schools have remedial teachers and psychological aides 
available to help those who need it. The better the school is, the fewer mis- 
takes they make and the more they do to catch them early. Of course, the 
emphasis should be on prevention, not on cure. In better schools, careful 
diagnosis is made of each student's achievement. Remedial teachers are 
valuable as consultants for the regular teachers who should be able to spot 
problems quickly before much damage is done. But again, emphasis is on 
the prevention of problems. Schools know that without reading skill a child 
is seriously handicapped and therefore special care is taken to lay good 
foundations. This means thoughtful effort to develop reading readiness, 
wide experience and individual instruction when each child is ready. The 
way reading is taught is a good indication that there is real interest in 
treating each child as an individual. Able teachers see that children have 
many experiences and a large enough vocabulary before they begin to read. 
And, as Mary perceived, we have many books— a large variety — to suit 
not only the reading ability but the interests of all the children. Children 
will read for enjoyment if given half a chance. A good modern elementary 
school has both a real school library staffed by a professional librarian 
who knows the children individually and helps them find suitable books, 
and classroom library corners where the children may browse informally. 
The high school, of course, must have a complete library." 

“That gives us a good mark for Homesburg. We wrote to the school 
superintendent there and he sent us, among other things, the last annual 
report of his district. The theme of the report seemed to be libraries — 
school libraries, classroom libraries, co-operation between school and public 
libraries to better serve children. If they see the function of libraries so 
clearly that they centered the whole annual report on that topic, they must 
be on the right track, at least as far as this idea is concerned," said Ed. 

“George, we mustn't forget that speaking and listening are just as 
important for communication as writing and reading. Do the better schools 
just assume that doing these things well comes naturally?" asked Nancy. 

“They certainly do not,” replied George. “In fact, modern education 
has been criticized for giving too much encouragement to children who can 
talk their way out of serious work. Someone said we're producing a genera- 
tion of Henry Aldriches. But I agree, Nancy, learning to speak is important, 
and so is learning to listen. You'll find evidence of youngsters learning to 
do both in a good school. And a good teacher certainly doesn't let the 
verbal kid get away with too much." 

«Т was interviewed the other day by a youngster from a high school 
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downtown," contributed Ed. *He wanted to know about vocational oppor- 


tunities in the marketing of home furnishings. He explained that members 
of his class were interviewing people in various businesses to get the infor- 
mation needed for a study his social science class was making. The pieces 
fit in. He seemed so well prepared to talk to me that I can see now that his 
teacher must have been helping him learn good speaking and listening habits 
in the process of studying seriously a real social problem that was important 
to him." 

"How can we tell how well handwriting is being taught? Is there any 
simple criterion?” asked Mary. “On second thought, that's a silly question 
— all we have to do is look at the children's writing, and see if it's neat 
and legible." 

George replied, “It’s not as easy as that, though most schools do dis- 
play samples of children's writing to encourage them to improve. Good 
schools have machines, too, for projecting handwriting on the walls so that 
all the children can easily see how they can improve their own. Of course, 
you know that most children are taught manuscript writing first because it 
is nearer to the printed form in their primers, and therefore less confusing 
to them. Later, they learn cursive writing. Good schools encourage children 
to retain skill in manuscript writing as well as to develop a good legible 
longhand. There are many instances where the instructions say, ‘Please print.’ 

“From the beginning almost, children write stories or descriptions that 
tie up with some experiences they are having, so that they have an interest 
in what they are writing, and they develop creative writing as well as hand- 
writing skill. In good school systems you will find magazines containing 
students' original writings published by children of all ages." 

"Of the making of many books there is no end — now we're going to 
have even more," said Ed. "Well, why not? But I want my Mike to be 
able to write a good, clear business letter. Some public school products 
can’t.” 

"I think you'll find that children from the better schools today are 
learning to write at least as well, and probably better than you or I,” 
answered George. 

“Time is rushing on," said Nancy. “My baby-sitter has an exam to- 
morrow, and I promised we'd be home early. Let's take arithmetic — that 
will complete the three R's and then we'll go home." 

“Now, what do you need arithmetic for?" asked Ed. “Consider the 
adding machine and those new robots that do all kinds of mathematical 
calculations. A few guys to invent machines, and the rest of us can just 
press buttons.” 


“You're being facetious,” said Mary. "Everyone needs arithmetic t9 
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add sums at the market, count change and measure things." 

“And count bridge or canasta scores," said Ed. “What you really need 
are people who can think and reasen. Using numbers may help some to 
think and reason. But most people learn to think in solving real, living 
problems. We don't need a lot of mathematicians, just a few for the devel- 
opment of our basic sciences." 

“If what you are saying,” said George, “is that a school should provide 
opportunities for the gifted as well as a reasonable command of mathe- 
matical skills for all, I agree. You may be throwing back to me the no- 
transfer-of-training principle that we talked about at our third meeting. If 
you are, I agree again. Teaching geometry isn’t going to give the learners 
more logic in solving personal problems. Requiring trigonometry can be 
as unjustifiable as a compulsory course in crocheting. But if you mean that 
we ought to be satisfied with low-level achievement in the skills of quanti- 
tative thinking and manipulation, we’re not seeing eye-to-eye. I believe in 
demanding conscientious and serious attention to increasing skill in mathe- 
matics over the whole public school continuum. But I believe in teaching 
functional mathematics in relation to use and in the application of sound 
principles of learning to the end that the public school product can use 
mathematics as a tool with sureness and confidence.” 

“Tell us how that’s done,” urged Nancy. 

“Arithmetic is taught somewhat like reading — when children are ready, 
and they are helped to get ready by a variety of experiences. They recognize 
the need for counting in games and play. They count and add and subtract 
and multiply in connection with activities. Many classrooms have stores or 
post-offices. They go from concrete objects like blocks and sticks and crayons 
to abstract symbols like numbers and plus and minus signs,” said George. 

“Don’t they ever drill?” asked Mary. 

“Of course they do,” said George. “But the drill sometimes may look 
to the careless observer like play and, of course, the whole class doesn’t 
drill on the same thing at the same time, because in any class some children 
will need more and some less. You will see groups of children in a class- 
room working at different things. Those requiring certain special drill may 
be working with the teacher; four or five others may be reading by them- 


selves; a few may be writing or doing number work in a workbook.” 
“Sounds sensible,” said Nancy. “I remember I knew my multiplication 


tables backwards and forwards, but had to repeat them with the other chil- 
dren. When I came to using numbers, though, balancing my check book or 


multiplying by nine, the tables were a hurdle, not a help.” 
“When we visit a school, can we easily see evidence of all we've talked 


about?” Mary asked. 
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"It may be helpful to talk to the teacher,” said George. “But, by ob- 
serving and listening you can tell pretty well to what degree he understands 
his pupils and whether his approach is gentle and gradual or abrupt and 
harsh. You can tell, too, whether he is autocratic or democratic and whether 
there is a feeling of oneness in the class — no children left out and made 
to feel isolated or rejected. That takes a lot of control on the teacher's part 
and it's necessary or a class runs riot. But it isn't the kind of artificial 
relationship where the teacher sits on a raised platform with a big stick. 
When and if the teacher asserts his authority, he understands his motives, 
knows when he is doing it because it suits his or the school's convenience 
or when it suits the needs of the children. The teachers make an effort to 
see that parents understand the whys and wherefores of new methods. They 
take time to do so because parents can help their children and also because 


when parents don't understand, they can undermine the children's confidence 
in the teachers and the school." 


“Гуе jotted down a number of ideas for that check-list we're going to 
make. Some things I think we can see easily; others we'll be able to get 
from talking to the principal or a teacher," said Ed. 

As the discussion continued, they came to see that good schools are 
using improved techniques in teaching the basic skills. Teachers are con- 
cerned not merely with developing a skill, but in developing children. Read- 
ing receives its proper emphasis; children learn to read and read to learn, 
but reading is not over-emphasized so that children get to feel that reading 
up to grade is the only avenue to success. A pupil's interest is used in teach- 
ing the skills. General interest begins with the rather immediate environment 
of a child and serves as a springboard for learning. A child's interest in 
what he is doing is also a gauge the teacher uses to see whether the child 
is learning. Another thing, skills are taught in connection with other fields 
of knowledge and in relation to their use. Instruction is individualized and, 
by diagnosis and remedial work or an enriched program and good study 
techniques, each child is helped to grow at his own rate. 

“Oh,” said Mary, as they parted. “I’m greatly relieved to know that the 
skills are taught so much better today in good schools. Somehow I'd gotten 

the idea that only old-fashioned schools taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic thoroughly. There is so much publicity about the other things modern 
schools do, like teaching children to make murals or produce a play, I had 
an impression they didn't give much time or thought to the fundamentals. 
Now I see that schools have just enlarged their definition of the fundamentals 


and are teaching them better. We have a much better idea of what to look 
for when we visit a school." 


VI 
LEARNING TO LIVE IN THE WORLD TODAY 


eyyy el, we're to the second of the four overarching purposes of schools 
that we set up at our fourth meeting,” said Mary. “How did we 
say it? The public schools ought to develop in children knowledge and 
understanding of the modern world. What we want to talk about tonight 
is how the good school actually goes about this.” —— 
“Since last time Ben Adhem has been flitting through my mind,” put 

in Ed. 

‘The next night he came again 

With a great awakening light, 

And showed the names of those 

Whom Love of God had blessed, 

And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name 

Led all the rest.’ 
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"Ben Adhem at the top of the list! He loved his fellow-men. If we can't 
love all our fellow-men we can at least try to understand them. That's what 
I think we want schools to do for Laurie and Mike and all the other kids. 
Teach them enough of history and the great literature so that some day 
Some generation can live in peace with love and understanding." 

"I hadn't thought of it that way," said George slowly, as if thinking 
aloud. “But you have a point. I believe that an understanding of man's 
motives may be bétter achieved through psychology, and I'd classified that 
in my mind with our fourth purpose — what the schools do to develop 
character and personality. All the purposes are interrelated, though. You 
come to understand others through understanding yourself. Yes, I'll put 
basic psychology in here with history and literature as part of the subject 
matter involved in purpose number two." 

"I thought we were going to discuss how science is best taught," said 
Mary. “Understanding the modern world or learning to live in the world 
today means being technologically literate. This is the age of gadgets and 
tremendous theories of universal power; this is the age when social scien- 
tists and perfume manufacturers speak of hypotheses and statistical relia- 
bility. We are living in the middle of the age of scientific inquiry, using 
the products of applied science and believing nothing that cannot be proven 
by scientific method.” 

"We're not at variance, Mary,” replied Ed. “I want our children to 
be taught history in such a way that they know how to gather the facts, 
check the facts and draw conclusions consistent with the facts. ‘The proper 
study of mankind is man.’” 


“The history of science is the history of man and vice versa,” con- 
tributed George. 


"I'm not usually the one to pull the conversation back to the point,” 
said Nancy, “but it’s my bounden duty to do it here. Let's not get off into 
philosophy. All we really want to get clear at this point is that we expect 
schools to teach a good deal of hard-boiled subject matter — history, litera- 
ture, psychology, natural science, geography, political science, foreign lan- 
guages and so forth. And we want to keep in mind that George’s principles 
of learning apply. There isn’t any mysterious force that makes a man more 
honest because he has read a hundred great books. But, if he is acquainted 
with what great thinkers have said, he may apply the experience of the past 
to solving his own problems. In other words, not putting our faith on trans- 
fer of training, and remembering that learning is faster and better retained 


if it is purposeful to the learner, there is a lot of subject matter to be taught 
and we want to know how a good school does it.” 
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“Bravo,” cried George. “Can I, your husband, take credit also as your 
teacher?” 

“All right, you’ve squared us away, Nancy. Now, what can we look for 
to determine if this school or that is doing a creditable job in teaching the 
knowledge and understanding appropriate to the world today?” asked Ed. 

George answered, “If I were estimating the school’s effectiveness in giv- 
ing youngsters knowledge of the modern world, I would do this. On entering 
a classroom, I’d take a look around at the children and see what they’re 
doing, and at the walls to see what I could find out about what the children 
are working on. Even in the first grade children can acquire basic knowledge. 
They might well be studying their immediate environment, beginning with 
the school building itself. Or they might have gone on a trip to the neigh- 
borhood market or firehouse. On their return, Га find that they would have 
a chance to tell about what they had seen. The teacher would be helping 
them organize their thinking and reading to them or showing them pictures 
to extend their thinking as well as their vocabularies. 

“In a good school, I'd probably find some evidence of concrete learning 
in the way of drawings depicting the world around the students, bulletin 
boards having clippings of recent events or perhaps something on the black- 
board showing that the children had chosen facts for an historic play. I’d 
see that they were learning to be good citizens by practice — that is, taking 
responsibility for some job in the class, school or community. The same 
classroom post office or store that would be teaching third graders meaning- 
ful number facts could also be serving a purpose here. A school paper or 
a project for the development of a school playground might be the frame- 
work for good teaching of subject matter. By observing and listening to the 
children, I would be able to tell whether they were really thinking and 
doing something about significant problems or just memorizing some un- 
related facts.” 

Mary asked, "Isn't it helpful to memorize some facts? Don’t we re- 
member easier when we're young, and don’t certain dates give us our bear- 
ings, so to speak, in the world of time?” 

“Partly true,” said George. “Memory is perhaps fresher in youth, but 
association of ideas is more important in thinking regardless of our age. 
The necessary facts are relatively easily learned, if they are in suitable con- 
text. Furthermore, if the right habits are formed, children will know how 
to look for the facts they may need. Be that as it may, the ability to quote 
Shakespeare or the date of the Missouri Compromise doesn’t produce better 
citizens. People with excellent formal education have been traitors. Some- 
thing else was missing.” 

“You mean patriotism — love of country?” asked Nancy. 
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“Yes, and no,” said George. “Santayana says, ‘It is right for a man 
to love the land of his birth,’ in some such words. That doesn't mean blind 
love, but an emotional tie that helps you to appreciate the best, and makes 
you want to see that the best is lived up to." 

"Does that have to blind you to what's wrong? How about working to 
make your country better?" asked Ed. “It seems to me that a good teacher 
helps you see the facts as they are." 

“Yes, but a good teacher isn't satisfied with debunking, and a good 
teacher doesn't indoctrinate. A good teacher tries to help kids see the truth, 
the whole truth. He tries to see that fair and balanced presentations are 
made and helps the student to read with discrimination whether it be the 
tabloids or the slick magazines.” 

“Гуе got a generalization coming up. If almost all subject matter is 
internally related, if basic skills can best be taught in relation to use and 
their use is in manipulating and understanding subject matter and if learning 
is easiest when it comes in big logical blocks, then departmentalized educa- 
tion is crazy., What the child needs, in elementary or high school, is a big, 
uninterrupted period of time to work through a problem real to him under . 
the guidance of a broadly educated teacher and varied, unlimited resources 
to which he can turn for the facts,” said Ed. 

“What you’ve come up with is something educators call the ‘core cur- 
riculum.’ Many intelligent school leaders have seen the core curriculum as 
the answer to high school and college curriculum problems. Any good ele- 
mentary school is organized by self-contained classrooms that have, in 
essence, core programs,” replied George. 

“Do good schools teach foreign languages?” asked Mary, changing the 
direction of the conversation. “I can’t recall ever using my high school 
French except to read road signs on a trip we took to Quebec last summer.” 

You’ve stepped on a live issue there,” said George. “There isn’t much 
question about modern languages. They are a tool of communication and 
should be taught as such. If teaching can best be done through use, then 
language teaching should be through reading and conversation primarily. 
Grammatical construction should be taught as the natural need arises from 
the student’s growing proficiency with the tongue. Languages should be 
taken only by children who have both the desire and the ability to learn them. 
Language courses should be aimed at the simple and obvious purpose of 
being able to use the language to communicate — both ways, to speak or 
to write and to read or to comprehend. 

“Language study performs no mysterious function of making people 
more sympathetic to others because they have been exposed to it or more 
world-minded because they can conjugate irregular verbs. Language study 
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is nothing more or less than the study of a useful communication tool that 
should be available to those equipped by purpose and interest as well as 
ability to pursue." 

*George, you're actually getting exci! 

“I feel strongly about it — so strong 
admit I'm probably biased." 

Ed said, “Mary, if you'll forgive me, may Iask if you don't think you 
might have used your French more if you had learned it better? Hold on! 


I don't mean to make any derogatory reference to your academic ability or 
guages just aren't too well taught 


interest. All I mean is, I think perhaps lan 
in most schools, if we see them clearly and simply as tools of communication.” 

Mary answered carefully, “I think you’re right. We hesitate to use our 
second languages because we feel insecure in them. I want to see them in 
the school system we buy into, but I want to be darned sure they are well 
taught.” t 

“The one place Mary used her French gives me a clue to what can be 
done. Send all the French students to Quebec for a while, if you can't send 
them to France. Or Spanish students could spend some time in Mexico, if 
n. Seriously, Га like to see ап exchange with foreign students 
» said Ed. "And why not an exchange of students for 
within this country — city kids with country kids 
th Southern? And why not use all 
er- 


ted about this," commented Mary. 
ly that in all honesty ГИ have to 


not in Spai 
for a year at a time, 
longer and shorter periods, 
— Western with Eastern — Northern wi 
the schools in the country as hostels for traveling youngsters in the summ 
time?" 

“Wonderful idea,” said Mary, 
about how schools teach knowledge of the mo: 


for a school that is here and now.” 
In their rambling conversation the Stewarts and Berkes had hit upon 


many critical problems in the teaching of social studies and foreign lan- 
guages today. They could see education in the social studies as a vital part 
of life adjustment. Through the social studies, students gain experience in 
solving immediate personal and social problems, and thus develop desirable 
attitudes and behavior patterns. Students develop a sense of suspended 
judgment, of inquiry, of critical analysis. They acquire an understanding 
of the principles and operation of American democracy and of the inter- 
relatedness of groups, peoples and nations. They acquire a sense of the 
impact of science on society. 

The Stewarts and Berkes realized that science should be taught in the 
elementary school and through all the grades and that it should not be con- 
fined to the high school in the traditional courses of physics, chemistry, 
They saw that it is more important to gain an 


*but do you remember, we were talking 
dern world. We're looking 


biology or general science. 
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understanding of basic principles and a method of reasoning than merely 
to master facts. They would look for students at work studying communi- 
cations and appliances and machines used by contemporary families. They 
would watch to see how students learned to care for their own mental and 
physical health. They would also look for opportunities for students to 
practice the skills of intelligent citizenship, not only in student councils and 
other school activities, but by participation in genuine projects for com- 
munity improvement. 
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DISCOVERING AND UTILIZING TALENTS 


66 he topic for this evening is the third of our overarching purposes of 
schools. What we want to get out of this evening's talk are some 
grounds for judging how well a school is giving individual pupils oppor- 
tunity to discover what their talents are and how they can put these talents 
to most effective use,” said George as the seminar members took their places. 

“In other words, discovering what a kid is good for,” said Ed. 

Mary frowned, “I can see teaching basic skills and the knowledge of 
our times as two school purposes so fundamental that success in doing them 
would indicate the success of the whole program. But I am a little doubtful 
whether something like exploring pupils’ abilities is in quite the same 
category.” 

“I think that the development of the unique talents of individuals, what- 
ever these talents may be, just so long as they are not talents inimical to 
the general interest of society, is precisely what schools must do if they are 
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to be considered good schools. All schools will more or less teach skills 
and subject matter; the thing that will discriminate clearly between the good 
and the bad school is what that school does for the development of unique 
individual abilities,” responded George. 

“АП right, I want Laurie and Mike to have the chance to develop to 
their finest forms whatever strengths there are within them. But this ‘ex- 
ploring’ bothers me,” persisted Mary. “I’ve had aptitude tests and I know 
something of the scientific ritual to find out about interests and the best 
possible vocational choice for the individual. Give them the tests and provide 
the kind of learning experiences those tests indicate as appropriate.” 

“It’s not that simple. Pupils have to have opportunities for self-dis- 
covery. Tests will help the wise teacher in guiding the child, but the child 
himself needs a wide range of try-out experiences,” said George. "That's 
one of the places where the pupil-interest curriculum of your progressive 
school fell down, Ed. It wasn't consciously broadening. Another educational 
error that has arisen out of over-simplification of the problem is faith in 
the magical powers of a functionary called a guidance counselor. I know 
of high schools where they have two guidance workers for 2000 children and 
feel they have the stituation well in hand. ' 

“A school system,” he continued, “should have a good guidance depart- 
ment composed of professionally trained personnel. No one knows how 
large a staff — there always seems to be a demand for more guidance work- 
ers. However, some of the best schools prefer to keep the guidance staff 
small and to spend their money for more teachers, so that classes can be 
smaller. They make the classroom the unit of guidance, instead of the central 
office. In these schools the guidance staff acts chiefly as a group of con- 
sultants to the classroom teachers.” 

“You mean one wise teacher should be wise to one pupil,” said Ed. “I 
remember our high school science teacher. He urged me to go to college. 
I only had him for one year, three periods a week, but I liked him and he 
liked me, He used to invite the kids to his house, and we'd sit around and 


talk things out. We could talk with him as a friend.” 
“That’s the kind of relationship you have to be alert to when visiting,” 


said George, “a really friendly communication between the children and the 
teacher.” 

“We're not all jumping on you, Mary, but I can see the need for wide 
exploratory experiences for children in the company of a concerned and 
friendly teacher. The home or the farm or the small shops of the neighbor- 
hood provided various experiences that specialization and urbanization in 
modern life have swept away. The schools have to pick up that function. 
The schools must help every child push out his world so that he can find 
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both his optimum occupational choice and his special talents for a generally 
rich life," said Nancy. "I don't mean we should bring up a generation of 
dilettantes, either," she added after a moment. 

*Concretely, what do schools do to help the discovery and development 
of talents in students?" asked Ed. 

George replied, “They have all kinds of clubs which students voluntarily 
organize and run with a teacher on hand if wanted. Good schools have 
many shops — carpentry, painting, auto mechanics. They have well-equipped 
areas for learning homemaking skills and many facilities for teaching paint- 
ing, sculpture and design. All of this is used in regular classes and also in 
the club program. And, of course, every good school has a number of 
orchestras, ensembles and choruses.” 

“In public schools I hated music,” said Ed. “It was only when Brady 
got us to sing sea chanties and folk songs at my progressive school that I 
became interested. The moppets there had an orchestra, if you please — 
recorders, strings, trumpets, clarinets. What noise! What fun!” 

“I’m especially interested in the way they teach art, and what kind of 
art they teach,” said Nancy. “I was talking to Edith the other day about 
how painting is taught. She’s a professional artist, you know. She told me 
‚ that Wendy, her fourteen-year-old daughter, won't touch a paint brush since 
her art teacher found fault with the small, meticulous drawings she likes to 
make. The teacher insisted that she paint over large areas. Wendy liked 
to copy, too, when she saw a painting she admired. But the teacher said that 
was out. Most masters began by copying their masters, and you have only 
to go into a classroom to see that most children imitate their teachers. And 
another thing, they don’t believe in hanging reprints of masterpieces around 
— it's supposed to discourage originality or something. So they just hang 
what the children paint. It doesn’t make sense to me.” 

“Talking about how painting should be taught is as inflammatoty asa 
discussion of what to do about taxes," said George. "There isn't much agree- 
ment, There seems to be something in encouraging kids to paint more 
freely, not confining them to reproducing a specific object, and in having 
them use paints and clay as well as crayons. You see, te Creative arts pro: 
vide opportunities and techniques for getting rid of feelings in an acceptable 
way without hurting others. They not only provide for self-expression; they 
also give relaxation and relief in a confusing and Sd world. Some 
teachers use art for therapy or diagnosis, and some for experience; some 
believe in teaching art FROM. ide not at all. I would say that if the 
Students have plenty of opportunity and materials with which to work and 
x the teacher keeps out of it, unless called on for help, the art work couldn't 

e bad.” 
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“I still hold out for teaching some of the techniques that are useful in 
getting the effects desired. There is know-how in painting. It’s silly to 
expect every child to have to invent everything that painters from time 
immemorial have discovered and passed on,” said Nancy. Y 

"It took me a long time to find the kind of work I’m happy in,” said 
Ed. “Most of my education didn't give me an opportunity to expeiiment 
with my abilities. My trial-and-error experience didn't start until I was out 
on the labor market. What are schools doing today besides giving something 
I've heard called the ‘Kuder Vocational Preference Test?" 

“As you say, they have batteries of tests for aptitudes and preferences. 
But children, parents and school need more than these to have the basis for 
wise vocational preparation. Teachers encourage kids to read about various 
occupations and help them get experience in many different fields. Outsiders 
are invited to school to talk to the youngsters. Situations are set up whereby 
youngsters can visit plants and offices. Social studies units may call for 
intensive studies of working conditions, wages, unions and security in various 
trades and professions. One field where more might be done is in providing 
youngsters with genuine work experience — paid work — real work — either 
part-time while going to school half-days or alternate weeks. Work experi- 
ence can be gained during vacations, too. The work, of course, would have 
to be supervised by a competent teacher to be justified as education,” an- 
swered George. 


“That’s high school,” said Nancy. “What do they do in the elementary 
school? I should think the younger you start, the better.” 

“Again, I say if children are free to do things, to plan and to project, 
to paint and to dramatize, if materials are available and interest seems good, 


Га say that the chances are, the children in general are developing their 
abilities,” answered George. 


“How about the quality of their work?” Mary asked. "Doesn't that 
count?” 


“That depends on their age. If the work is too perfect for their age 
level, I'd suspect the teacher's heavy hand. On the other hand a teacher 
can be too lax — and let a child go on repeating instead of encouraging him 
to take the next steps to better performance. You see, they learn by doing, 
but the doing needs guidance,” said George. 

“The catch is,” said Ed, “what are they learning and what are they 
doing? Learning by experience may be learning the hard way. And unless 
they learn from their mistakes, and unless what they’re doing has some sig- 
nificance for them, it can be so much busy work.” 

“Right,” said George. “That’s why the teacher, at least one teacher in 
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the school, should know a child or a student as well as your science teacher 
knew you.” 

"George, you had the parents in on the act a moment ago,” said Nancy. 
“Can we follow up a little on that?” У 

George replied, “Ап easy relationship between the parents and the 
teachers is tremendously important. If parents and teachers are partners in 
helping the child explore his world and himself, and if both encourage the 
flowering of his talents, the positive force will be many times greater than 
either alone could evoke.” 

“I should think then, that we could see whether parents and visitors are 
really welcome in a school," said Mary. “If there are signs saying ‘No 
Visitors Except on Friday’ or ‘Please Go To the Office First For a Pass’, 
Га say we'd have to give that school a black mark." 

“In visiting the schools we ought to inquire about how they report to 
parents. If parent collaboration is the aim, interviews would seem to be 
better than report cards. If written reporting is used exclusively, I suppose 
we ought to see whether there is room on the form for two-way communica- 
tion between the home and the school. Some type of essay reporting would 
seem to be better, in terms of exploring and developing abilities, than simply 
number or letter grades,” said George. 

“Shall we begin on our next purpose now, ‘developing personality and 
character’?” he continued. “The tie-up with the parents in counseling and 
guiding the growth of children is so significant I think we might go right 
on even though we had planned it for next week.” 

“Qh, no!” said Ed, “not tonight. How about stopping for a bit of 
refreshments, and we'll chew off ‘personality and character’ next week.” 

It may seem odd that they planned to discuss the development of char- 
acter and personality last. It’s obvious that all through school, character 
and personality are being developed. While they were talking about “teach- 
ing basic skills,” “how knowledge of the modern world is taught,” and “how 
pupil’s talents and abilities are explored and developed,” they were also 
talking about the development of character and personality. What could 
they add next session that would help them see whether or not a school is 
doing a good job with youngsters, so that they grow to be more secure 
individuals? 

“How about summarizing tonight’s discussion before we part?” asked 
Ed. “What can a school do to discover and develop pupils’ abilities?” 

George replied, “Well, first, a school can discover the abilities of stu- 
dents through careful analysis, such as a continuous program of standardized 
tests and a record of the teacher’s follow-up on what the tests indicate. In- 
formal records, such as anecdotal reports by teachers, interest inventories 
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made by pupils, and notes on parents’ insights also help. Second, a school 
can provide a wide variety of experience for each pupil so that abilities are 
discovered through actual try-out. Numerous activities such as sports, jobs, 
Projects, dramatizations and clubs have this as one of their goals. Third, a 
School can provide a comprehensive program for developing artistic and 
crealive talent to be used in a vocation or as a leisure-time activity. And 
fourth, the school can be alert to the exceptional child — exceptional in 
ability or lack of it, exceptional in talents, or emotionally and physically 
different from so-called normal children. Of course, even normal children 
differ in all kinds of ways. So, to the good teacher, every child is an excep- 
tional person. The child who gives least trouble to the teacher may seem 
to need least help, but appearances are often deceptive. That's why a good 
teacher uses tests and the children's experiences in forming his opinion. 
What the teacher is looking for is not something pathological or defective. 
He is looking for positive qualities on which each child, with the school's 
help, can build as normal, productive and happy a personality as is possible 
within inherited or environmental limitations." 

"I hope we find all of this when we go shopping for a school," said 
Mary. 

“We probably won't, but we'll know what to look for, anyway," said Ed. 
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66 is was one of those days,” said Nancy, collapsing limply. “The kids 

were really a handful today. I’m ready for a discussion of character 
and personality education, because I’m convinced that whatever David and 
Sue have, it’s negative.” 

This was the opening of the discussion of the fourth purpose of schools. 
The group had discussed how to look at the teaching of basic skills, at the 
teaching of the inevitable hard core of subject matter and at the exploration 
and development of individual talents. Now they had come to the last of 
their defined school purposes: how can parents evaluate what schools are 
doing to develop character and personality? 

Nancy continued with her theme. “I know that David acts up some- 
times because he wants attention — when Susie seems to be outstripping him 
for our affections or when I’m so busy with housekeeping or the nursery 
school that I just want them out from underfoot. But I can’t help getting 
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tied into knots when the pressure is on to get this or that done and David 
simply must have a glass of milk poured by my own lily-white hand. 
Temper tantrums get me, even when I know that they are just to keep 
mother home." 

“Well, Nancy, I know you've had a hard day, but I think we're kind of 
wandering off the discussion we had planned. Character development in 
school. >” began George. 

“Hold on, George,” interrupted Mary. “I’m not so sure Nancy is off 
the beam. What she’s saying is that there is an awful lot of difference be- 
tween knowing what the books have to say about child development and 
being able to act the way the experts recommend. In other words, when 
we look at schools, we have to be able to spot the difference between ver- 
balized platitudes and a really wholesome place for kids to be. 3 

""There's another pertinent note in Nancy's story. That is — every пог- 
mal kid acts up sometimes. No matter how emotionally hygienic his up- 
bringing may be, occasional outbursts are normal. I learned that from a 

teacher I met at the College Women's Club last week. She was introduced 
to me as a teacher and I asked her what her field of specialization was, 
She said six-year-olds. She explained that in ten years as a first-grade teacher 
she had become acquainted with 283 six-year-olds. She said that should 
entitle her to claim to know as much about six-year-olds as 283 parents of 
only children or 14114 parents of two children.” 

"Ain't necessarily so," sang Ed. “A headmaster of a school once fired 
a teacher. The teacher complained he’d had twenty years of experience. 


‘Oh no,’ said the headmaster. ‘You had one experience repeated nineteen 
times.’ ” 


“You interrupted me,” said Mary. “The teacher said she thought she 
knew how a normal six-year-old acted, and he was usually a rambunctious 
little fellow. In fact, she had learned to spot the too quiet kind as just as 


likely a bundle of emotional problems as the over-noisy, 
of insecurity, 


“Now, what I’m getting to is this. We want a school for Laurie and 
Mike that’s full of specialists in five-, six-, seven- or eight-year-olds who 
know enough to let Laurie and Mike develop the character and personality 
that is theirs. We want the children to pick up the socially desirable cus- 
toms and mores of our civilization, but we don’t want them stanJardized. 
We want teachers wise enough in the ways of children so that we can trust 
their tolerant judgment if they should say Laurie is too quiet and something 
is bothering her, or Mike is too aggressive.” 

“Thanks, Mary,” said Nancy. 
marks. Really, I think the main job 


quarrelsome product 


"I think you've read a lot into my re- 
of school in reference to character and 
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personality is the development of moral literacy." And then Nancy asked, 
*George, how would you define personality? That should get us going in 
the right direction." 

“If you want a definition of personality," replied her husband, “how 
is this one by Kluckhohn: *Personality is the organization of all the integra- 


tive processes of the brain. 
They groaned. George continued, “It’s the way an individual as a whole 


functions. The way in which he expresses himself, the way he acts. And 
since he acts in his environment, he is influenced not only by the physical 
world about him, but more significantly by other persons. The theory is 
that people are happy when they are reducing tensions, and that a good per- 
sonality is one that is satisfied because it has succeeded in reducing tensions 
in an orderly, harmonious way. This results in a sort of design for living 
which includes gradual progress toward distant goals." 

“Do we have to go into all that?” asked Mary. “We all have a common 
sense definition of what-personality is — it's what we see when we observe 
a person, not only his appearance, but how he acts. Га say a person has 
a good personality when he is able to act effectively in a way that makes 
him happy without making others uncomfortable." 

“Just add ‘in the long run, " said Ed, “or all pioneers and creative 
spirits would have poor personalities." 

“Tt all gets back to values and standards, doesn't it?" continued Ed. 
“We say we have certain values, but do we, really? We tend to value crea- 
ture comfort and security more than we do freedom and the opportunity to 
use our creative abilities." 

“What are schools doing about it? Aren't the years before a child 
comes to school the most important in developing character? Actually, 
schools should have courses for parents before their children come to school. 
Гуе heard of schools that do,” Mary said. “We may not be able to do much 
with today's parents, I suppose, but maybe schools can do something with 
future parents — the children that are now in school." 

And Nancy added, "Teachers are only people. They're influenced by 
their environment, like anyone else. Maybe if teachers were selected on the 
basis of their values, persons would be developed who could gradually 
clarify and improve their standards and values, people *who were equal to 
the problems that their own lives and the times bring to them,’ as Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell says." 

“That would help,” said George, “and schools are doing more than 
you'd think. On the campuses of coeducational high schools, in their lar, 
and beautiful assembly halls and cafeterias, through student council S 
ties, through play, and in the many classroom activities, youngsters are 1 pam 
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ing to live together. In one junior high school I know of, the speech teacher 
organized practice discussions and talks so that the students could get to 
know one another as persons. They talked both formally and informally 
about good sportsmanship and the values of making friends. The students 
who had come from different schools and tended to stick in cliques then 
became members of at least one larger group of fellow students. Improved 
human relations, character education or whatever you want to call it, is 
always a goal that teachers are constantly working towards, both directly 
and subtly. You remember Dr. Mort wrote that the most significant way in 
which the better schools differ from the others is in the kind of attention 
they pay to character and personality development. The best schools do 
ever so much more in this area. Even in the elementary schools they have 
counseling staffs. The services of trained social workers, psychologists and 
psychiatrists are available." 

“They didn't have guidance specialists in my progressive school," said 
Ed. “But the teachers were up on psychology." 

"And they had small classes," said George. 

"I must admit that my school did finally add a part-time psychiatrist 
to the staff. As parents and teachers became more sensitive to the needs of 
children they became aware of many more motives in themselves and their 
children than they had previously recognized. They found that a larger 
number of children had problems. They wanted a professional resource 
person to guide them. Some kids require treatment by specialists but most 
can be helped by a teacher dealing with the group. 

“You see,” continued Ed, “as the sciences dealing with human nature 
develop — as we get to know more about interpersonal relations — we realize 
that our own strengths and weaknesses determine what we do about our 
spiritual and moral values. Just so, our values affect our personalities.” 

"In other words, in a good school we would see attempts at personality 
adjustment as well as examples of the direct teaching of moral values, of 
the worth of others different from ourselves and of socially acceptable goals. 
We would see the indirect teaching of these same things in the type and 
management of activities the school encourages, such as dances and sports,” 
summarized Mary. 

“That’s my defence of the McGuffey readers,” said Nancy. “I think 
we can do something, if not all, through direct teaching.” 

“Maybe there are some values in direct teaching of desirable behavior 
after all,” admitted Ed, “although I didn’t think so at our third meeting.” 

"Is there anything else we've overlooked?” asked Mary. 

“Well, in many schools now, 


teachers make a sociogram of a class. 
That tells them which children are 


preferred by other children, and which 
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are isolates — not preferred by any. The teacher, on the basis of his find- 
ings, then goes to work to find out why. If children have tended to form 
cliques, he changes the seating arrangement or contrives some method of 
encouraging cross-selection in games. He tries to do something to help the 
isolated child be more accepted by the class," replied George. 

“That’s a highly specific example of the kind of techniques we'll expect 
to find in the classrooms where character and personality are really a major 
concern of the teacher," said Ed. 

“I think we said at earlier meetings that character growth ought to be 
an end of all kinds of teaching — skills or subject matter. If the arithmetic 
is so hard it compels cheating, there is a negative kind of character develop- 
ment. If the moral interpretation of Shakespeare's plays is important in the 
teacher's mind, character development of a positive sort comes in the English 
class," said Mary. 

At the end of the evening there was general agreement that the emotional 
health and social development of their children came high on their list of 
what they wanted schools to do. Now they had some specific things to look 
for; they mentally noted for their check-list such things as: how a teacher 
obtains information about pupils, how he imparts information about ethics, 
what pupil activities are used to encourage the growth of good character 
and personality, how the school works with the individuals who have per- 
sonal problems, what kind of a human relations program the school has 
and how much freedom the school allows for the development of the unique 
personality that is everyone's right. 

They wanted to be sure that the teachers made the children feel ade- 
quate. A school can free a child from his fears, build on his powers, assist 
him in overcoming weaknesses, help him understand the values he needs in 
daily living. In working with groups, pupils can learn to share, to subordi- 
nale desires, to resolve problems through discussion and action. They can 
learn that rights have concomitant responsibilities. By giving children a 
little responsibility within their powers, teachers can help them learn to 
become responsible human beings. 

When visiting, they decided that they would not only look to see whether 
needed skills were taught systematically (for without them children develop 
emotional problems) but they would also note how well teachers recognized 
and treated disturbances in individual children. The seating arrangements, 
the discussions, the climate of the classroom, the amount of listening the 
teacher does, the relationship of pupils to each other and to the teacher 


would all be clues. 
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SE first job this evening,” said Mary, “is to do a little more structur- 
ing as George called it. We have three more meetings. I'd say we 
ought to give the last one to developing our check-list. What are your odds 
and ends, George? That can start us on a list of topics for this and the 
next meeting." 
“Tet’s all start shooting. ГИ take notes," replied her husband. And 
here follows Ed's jottings: 
*Exactly what are the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
a big city system as contrasted with a smaller school system?” 
“What might a conscientious citizen reasonably be expected to do for 
the general welfare of his school system?" 


* Adult education." 
*Nursery schools and play centers." 


*Public versus private schools." 
“What is a ‘neighborhood school’ as the term is used in suburban 


systems?" 

*How about competitive sports in high school 
“Some of these sound quite involved and some ought to have pretty 
» said Ed as he finished reading back the list. “Shall 
9” 


9” 


clean-cut resolutions, 
we take the hard ones first and the easy ones later 
“Let’s whittle off the ones we can answer now and perhaps we can 


round up some experts to help us on the remainder,” suggested Mary. 
“Sounds reasonable,” agreed Ed. Accordingly, they decided to talk 

about nursery schools, play centers, neighborhood schools and public versus 

private schools that evening. After some thought they added the big versus 
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the little school system topic to that agendum. George had a friend, Bill 
Jaffe by name, who was something of an expert on adult education and 
community participation in school undertakings. He volunteered to invite 
Bill to the next meeting. Ed remembered the high school student who had 
interviewed him about the home furnishings business and thought perhaps 
they could turn the tables and interview Jerry Brown to get the student's- 
eye-view of high school athletics. 

"[ work in a big city system and I’m pretty well satisfied that we can 
do a great number of things that can't be done in smaller school systems. 
ГИ admit to certain disadvantages that have come from great size, but I 
believe the urban system has the best of it," George started off. 

*Mary and I may not be experts on the smaller school systems, but 
remember we've been house-hunting for months now. That means we've 
taken innumerable trips to the suburbs and talked to all kinds of people 
about schools as well as tax rates, sewer assessments and copper plumbing," 
rejoined Ed. “My recollection of a city high school may be jaundiced, but 
I'd put the balance the other way, George." 

“Match this, then,” said George. “Because of our size we can provide 
all kinds of highly specialized secondary schools and courses within second- 
ary schools to meet individual needs and purposes." 


"That's all very true, but you're being inconsistent in putting all that 
emphasis on specialization of subject matter. You've taught me that one of 
the basic things to look for in our schools is an integrated program of learn- 
ing. Now you're splitting it up into not only specialized courses but spe- 
cialized high schools,” was the reply. 

“Can I get in on this?” said Mary. "You're taking a tactical advantage 
of George, Ed. You know as well as I that vocational preparation is an 
important aspect of education. The too small system can't do as much about 
it by itself as might be desired. Relatively few have seen fit to pool resources 
to build a regional vocational school or attack the problem cooperatively. 
But there are some that have done something about it, either alone or with 
others, You remember that small school in Eastcamp County that shares 
an auto mechanics teacher with several other schools. And you know about 
that high school in Petertown that has a co-operative work program with 
local shops and businesses to provide on-the-job vocational education of 
many kinds. These may not perform the unique functions of a needle-trades 
high school or a high school of music and art, but they are not unsatisfactory 
adaptations, 

“On the other hand,” 


continued Mary, “there is nothi the 
NEA ry, is nothing to bar 


vocationaltechnical or academic high schools from placing 
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suitable emphasis on the core-of-common-learning subjects that we've read 
about since this seminar started." 

“All right, call that one a draw,” said Ed. “Let me toss this one out. 
My secretary, who is a product of city schools, said that she thought the 
schools were too impersonal. There was no one with whom she could dis- 
cuss her very personal problems. The classes were too large and there were 
so many teachers that it was easy to feel no one really knew a student very 
well as a person, unless he got into trouble. She felt it would be so much 
better if each student had fewer teachers and fewer subjects. She said there 
was a lot of waste of time — taking dictation or copying from the blackboard, 
for instance, instead of having enough books or mimeographed materials for 
each student. The system is so big that the smallest purchase, if made for 
every pupil, produces aggregate total costs that shock people into inertia. 
And then there are interruptions — all kinds of notices coming from the 
office; bigness seems to multiply details. As a member of the student govern- 
ment, she remembers they made suggestions for improving some of these 
ve been talking about. They didn’t make much progress, because so 
had to be consulted before anything could be done. Everyone 
and rode along with the system after a while.” 

“You've drawn only the dark side of the picture, Ed," George answered. 
«І could call attention to the terrific costs of high schools with only 100 
pupils in them where there are as few as four pupils to an algebra class. 
ГИ admit that headquarters for our city schools seems so remote and the 
system so immobile that we have a tendency to take refuge in passing-the- 
buck. But as a building principal I really have considerable freedom for 
action and so do my staff and students. There are many schools here in Big 
Town where the blight of uniformity hasn't settled down. Energetic groups 
of principals, teachers and parents can make surprising strides toward 


better schools." 
hole is so far from the people that they don't 


*A city system as a W г Ка 
really have апу democratic control. Could a neighborhood group of citizens 
tax themselves extra for extra local school services, if they wished?" asked 


Ed. 


things Г 
many people 
just got tired 


*Yes, I do know of one or two places within this city where that is 
done,” replied George- “As far as that democracy argument is concerned, 
there is a study being conducted in New York City — the biggest city system 
of all — to see whether or not the schools can’t be given back to the people 
without losing the benefits that come from great size and resources." 

“If Гуе followed this conversation correctly," said Mary, "there seem 
to be advantages and disadvantages to both urban and suburban schools. 
There are some things both can do with equal facility. There are other 
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things that can be done in either school setting but require more ingenuity 
or effort to accomplish in the larger systems. There is a third group of 
things that also can be done in either situation, but this time the suburban 
setting requires the extra push or inventiveness to get results. A smaller 
system should be more immediately responsive. It can raise and spend money 
to meet emerging needs more quickly. It encourages democratic interaction 
because administrators, teachers, parents and students can see the whole 
enterprise and comprehend it. A larger system can provide specialized ser- 
vices for both ab- and sub-normal children, simply because it has more of 
them. It can be more stable when some administrative decision must be 
made that is not popular with a segment of the population. 


"These differences are not the important things at the moment. Ed and 
I are committed to the suburbs. You, George and Nancy, are confirmed city 
dwellers. You can't win us over, and we can't take you into our fold. The 
important thing is that interested people can make the schools better in 
either place. Some changes will be harder for suburban systems; others for 
city systems. But both can make desirable growth in quality, if someone 
wants them to badly enough. We're going to look for a community where 
people have a record of wanting to badly enough." 


Mary's speech seemed to settle that issue. 


"I suppose the bigness question leads on to the ‘neighborhood school’ 
idea. As I get it from talking to my colleagues who work in smaller school 
systems, there is a movement in suburban districts, where the population is 
spread more thinly over larger areas, to build small primary units close to 
the homes of the children,” said George. 

“The small neighborhood school for kinder, 
within walking distance from home makes sense. 


would be a chore for me, and waiting for a school bus would be hard on 
the children. Anyway, it’s better for children to walk, and it’s better for 
them to go to a small school. Little schools for little people seem right. 


You feel so lost in a great big building when you're young. It's only as 


you get older that you appreciate the opportunities found in a large insti- 
tution," said Mary. 


( "It does seem kind of silly to build large elementary schools in purely 
residential areas and then haul 


у children to them. If the self-contained class- 
room is the goal, certainly there isn't much sense in going to a lot of 
trouble to put forty self-contained classrooms in one place rather than four 


units of ten self-contained classrooms near where the kids are. There may 
be some administrative efficienci 


ps es to having eight or ten first grades all in 
one building, but I doubt if they, in any way, approach the reasonableness 
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of having small schools near the homes of young pupils,” said Ed. "We'll 
have to put that on our list of things to observe." 

“The neighborhood school can serve as a play center, too," said Nancy. 
“The lack of convenient and safe places for children to play is one of the 
faults I will admit exists in our city life. It's hard taking David and Susie 
on their bicycles across streets to a park, and they want to play games with 
other children their own age. They don't always find them. And when it 
rains, they could learn to play in an organized fashion indoors. There are 
private play groups in the city, but they cost money. What's more, the 
children have to be called for, the bus has to make many stops and a con- 
siderable amount of play time is spent traveling. I'd almost rather give up 
something and send the children to a private school that had an afternoon 
play program, if I couldn't find a public school that had one." 

“In other words, when we're checking up on our schools, we ought to 
see what kind of provisions are made for supervised play after school, on 
Saturdays and during the vacation months," said Ed. 

“Obviously a supervised play program beyond schoot hours isn’t as 
pressing a need in a suburban area as it is in an area where your neighbors 
live upstairs rather than down the block,” said Mary. “As a matter of fact, 
I think small children find a full day with a group too stimulating. It's 
like being at a party all day. I prefer to have Mike and Laurie play with 
only two or three children. I’m sure a few other mothers and I can share 
responsibility. We can take turns having the children come to one house 
or another or supervising them outdoors, if there is plenty of room for 
activity. I am more concerned about provision for nursery schools.” 

"Pm afraid you're in for a disappointment if you look for a com- 
munity that has extended its school program down to the nursery schooI 
level, said George. "Did you know there are communities that still don't 
have kindergartens? Such behind-the-times systems are pretty few, ГИ ad- 
mit, and they aren’t in the kinds of places you d be apt to pick on other 


grounds. But, justified or not, the public-supported nursery school for all 
children — not just the very rich and very poor — is а long distance away.” 

“Well, I believe there are certain values in school experience for four- 
year-olds. If we can’t find a public one, I’m going to look for a good private 
or co-operative nursery school,” said Mary with some determination. 

‘I wouldn't be surprised if Mary would pun Su the Board of Education, 
if and when we get settled. Her platform will be, ‘Justice to three-and four- 
year-olds and their mothers. We demand a nursery school," laughed Ed. 

*[ might at that,” said Mary. De : 

“Even on the nursery school level, I’m prejudiced against private insti- 


tutions,” said George. “We've had some experience with a co-operative nur- 
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sery school and Nancy thinks it's worthwhile. But, from the kindergarten 
on, I want Susie and David in the public schools. I may be foolish, because 
some private schools have pioneered in better educational practices, but 
studies show. that where there is a high percentage of children going to 
private schools, there is a low quality of education for those attending the 
public schools.” 

“Could it be that poor public schools drive parents to sending their 
youngsters to private institutions?” asked Ed. 

“I think there would be some historical evidence the other way. Pre- 
valence of non-public school attendance seems to inhibit the development of 
good public schools. It's not unreasonable, either," answered George. “Be- 
sides, I like the idea of my children rubbing shoulders with others of all 
races, religions, and economic levels.” 

Nancy joined in, “Some public schools are less democratic than some 
private schools. When some children come to a school in Cadillacs and with 
nurses, while others come in tatters and have a ‘free lunch,’ it’s natural for 
them to break up into cliques.” 

“There ought to be a law,” laughed Ed. “No Cadillacs, no nurses —" 

“And no private schools,” George added. 


“Pm not so sure,” said Ed. “We may need private institutions to stir 


up public institutions. Besides, parents can work for better public schools, 
but send their children to a private school, if that’s what they believe is 
best for their kids. I’ve no patience, though, with the old school tie sort of 
thing — turns out a lot of stuffed shirts.” 

“Experience in general, not just your experience in a pioneer private 
school, has shown that the non-public school lags just as much if not more 
than the public school. If you want to see the educational lighthouses of 
today, I suggest you visit the best financially supported public school sys- 
tems around this or any other great metropolitan center,” answered George. 

“Yes, George, Ed knows from our junkets to the suburbs that there are 
a number of public schools that are doing real educational pioneering,” 
said Mary. 

“We seem to have completed tonight's agendum and it wasn't such a 
miscellany after all,” said George. “Look at the time, Nancy. We must be 


on our way. ГИ bring Bill Jaffe next week; see what you can do to get 
us the student-eye view, Ed.” 
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А introduction of their two guests, Bill Jaffe, a special assistant to 
one of the area superintendents in the city system, and Jerry Brown, a 
of Ed's, George started the meeting by 
saying, “I’ve asked Mr. Jaffe to join us tonight because he should be able 
to help us with two of the three topics we plan to talk about at this session. 
He's. on Dr. Stinson's staff as а special helper in handling community rela- 
tions. In doing that kind of work, he has become pretty thoroughly involved 
in public participation programs and, by a kind of topical affinity, has taken 
a leading part in organizing an adult education program in his area of the 
city." 

1 “Jerry is here to give us the student's view on secondary school athletics. 
That’s quite a controversial issue," said Ed. He continued, “I know it's not 
polite, but I’m going to unburden a prejudice right in our guest’s face. I 
don’t like the term ‘adult education.’ It sounds patronizing; my mental con- 


high school student acquaintance 
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school, has shown that the non-public school lags just as much if not more 
than the public school. If you want to see the educational lighthouses of 
today, I suggest you visit the best financially supported public school sys- 
tems around this or any other great metropolitan center," answered George. 

"Yes, George, Ed knows from our junkets to the suburbs that there are 
a number of public schools that are doing real educational pioneering," 
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“We seem to have completed tonight’s agendum and it wasn't such a 
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ARES introduction of their two guests, Bill Jaffe, a special assistant to 
one of the area superintendents in the city system, and Jerry Brown, a 


high school student acquaintance of Ed’s, George started the meeting by 
saying, “I’ve asked Mr. Jaffe to join us tonight because he should be able 
to help us with two of the three topics we plan to talk about at this session. 
He's. оп Dr. Stinson's staff as а special helper in handling community rela- 
tions. In doing that kind of work, he has become pretty thoroughly involved 
in public participation programs and, by a kind of topical affinity, has taken 
a leading part in organizing an adult education program in his area of the 


city." 

à “Jerry is here to give us the student's view on secondary school athletics. 
'That's quite a controversial issue,” said Ed. He continued, “I know it’s not 
polite, but I’m going to unburden a prejudice right in our guest’s face. I 
don’t like the term ‘adult education.’ It sounds patronizing; my mental con- 
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cept of an adult education program is watered down ‘culture,’ bridge lessons 
and making lop-sided clay ashtrays.” { 

Bill Jaffe smiled, “Гуе met that reaction before. People are afraid of 
seeming goody-goody and the old idea of continuous, intellectual self-im- 
provement has somehow acquired a satirically negative twist. But let’s sneak 
up on adult education in the process of talking about citizen service for 
improved schools. Can we keep the name? It’s handy.” 

“АП right, ГИ control my prejudices,” said Ed. 

“You wouldn’t object to the schoolhouse as headquarters for co-ordinat- 
ing effort for a better job of community development, would you?” asked 
Mr. Jaffe. 

“No, I suppose you need a place — and you need leaders, and the 
schools can provide leadership, if none arises elsewhere in the community. 


I'm sure there are many people waiting for leaders to harness their excess 
energy and ability," replied Ed. 


“Tm glad you said that,” said Mary. 
sary. They've been five good years. A fifi 
take stock — to look back and ahead. Are 
before we were married, even though we a 
the kind of life we had pictured? Г 
Ed with his career that we've taken 
direction of our lives." 

"When we were students at college, we dreamed of helping to create a 
better world, of doing something signifi 


cant with our lives in addition to 
having a family. Now it seems as if our hopes are all in our children,” 
said Ed. 


“Tomorrow is our fifth anniver- 
th anniversary is a good time to 
we doing what we wanted to do 
te so happy together? Is this it, 
ve been so busy with the babies and 
little time to think about the general 


“Even if I had the time,” said Mary, 


“how could my major in math be 
used? No one wants a part-time worker.” 


We have a feeling of 
straining for an outlet. 
something larger than ourselves. We're like an 
the mainland. How can 
larger world?" 
the heart of a great city 
friends, But our friends 
There is a lot we'd like to 


when we know so man 


y people and have so many 
are people like oursel 


Ves — a series of islands. 
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see improved, and yet all we do is putter around in our little orbit of daily, 
selfish living. 

*[ guess we've gotten away off the point," Mary apologized. 

*Oh no you haven't," said Bill. *You've just established two ideas that 
are essential to a discussion of citizen service for better schools. First, you 
have a commendable and, fortunately, a fairly common desire to do some- 
thing to help along an enterprise bigger than your immediate, selfish con- 
cerns. That desire for public service which exists in people provides the 
power for public participation programs. Second, you're a bit confused 
about what you can do. You need and want help. You don't know where 
to start. You realize that you have to work with people, but you don't know 
how-to get into contact." 

“That’s why I’m glad we're moving to the suburbs. We can be more 
active in community affairs, and through working with others for a more 
ideal community, we will feel less isolated," said Mary. “It’s difficult to 
get started in a large city — like moving a mountain. There are groups you 
can join in the city, it is true. I’m sure they do good. Still they’re such a 
long way off —so remote from us everyday people.” 

«Т don't think you have to move to the suburbs to be active,” said Nancy. 


“In our co-operative nursery school we take turns helping the paid staff. 
helped train us. We've raised 


Experts in the colleges and child-care centers 

money for equipment and materials by running all sorts of affairs; fathers 
and mothers actually made a good part of the equipment. If we didn’t 
learn anything else, we certainly learned the technique of working together. 
But we learned a lot about children. We learned to observe them — not only 
what makes them tick, but to understand our own motives in dealing with 
them. We learned to really see them, to study their needs, and watch for 
signs of fatigue, interest, and so on. We saw that when they were happy 
they learned better and grew better; they were healthier and even better look- 
ing. It’s been a wonderful experience for us, as well as the children.” 

“I see a little of what you mean by adult education being mixed up 
with the citizen serving his school,” said Ed to Bill. 

“That’s a very special kind of adult education for citizenship and/or 
said Bill. “You'll see more before we've finished, I'm sure. 
Nancy's idea that you don't have to live in the suburbs 
r to make an impression on your schools. In New 
York City there is an experiment going on to see just how public participa- 
tion in local school matters can be encouraged. They've taken an area of 
about 150,000 population in about four square miles, drawn an imaginary 
line around it, and given it a name, the Bronx Park Community. It includes 
ten elementary schools in one assistant superintendent's district, and a high 


parenthood,” 
Га like to continue 
or rural areas in orde 
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school. This area was selected because it has no special problems, such as 
high percentage of low standard housing. They set up a committee of 
citizens to represent the people and work closely with the school staff. The 
professionals, in turn, have set up a faculty committee, to consider how the 
schools can make use of public suggestions. A charter and plan for opera- 
tions are being drawn up and there have been numerous meetings to discover 
the needs of the schools. Committees of lay and professional people are 
going over submitted ideas and classifying them as to those that can be car- 
ried out by neighborhood action and tho 


se that will require action from cen- 
^ tralized authority. The 


у’уе been surprised how much leeway the central 
office actually leaves for independent action. Citizens are gratified to know 
that they can set things in motion, not just feel frustrated. But they're not 
satisfied. They are studying possible shifts of power to get more room for 
making local citizen initiative even more effective. Both school and lay 
people say they have learned a great deal.” 

"I'm going to look for a citizens’ council for improving schools,” 
Mary. “I think that any community having a lively, 
council would be a good place to live. We'd find congenial people — people 
who cared about education — and, if what George said once about public 
interest being important is true, we'd probably find good schools, too, be- 
cause what people are interested in, they will work for,” 

“And I’m glad that there is a possibility that there may someday be 
neighborhoods right in this city where citizens have organized for better 
schools," said Nancy. “I’d like to feel that we could communicate with 
teachers and the powers that be so that what we say might influence their 
actions. It would be awful to see a school doing things to my children I 
disapprove of and not be able to do anything about it." 

"Most schools have parents' associations," said George. 

"Can you see me at a parents' association," asked Ed, 
looking up to Miss Jones with all the other s 

the meeting by their wives?” 


said 
representative citizen 


“sitting there, 
uffering husbands dragged to 


include representatives from 

53 that are useful, such as studying 

eachers’ salary schedules, or the bus 
\ 


eat many thin 
eeds, or the t 
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transportation problem, or the need for new school buildings. They not 
only study, but go to work to get the things needed where they find action 
justified," said George. 

“Some of the better schools," he continued, “have organized a system 
for using the abilities of citizens to enrich the children’s program. In some 
of these schools, you are likely to find a considerable number of parents or 
other citizens actually teaching in the classroom. They may be showing 
children how to make or do things, or telling them about their hobbies or 
business or travels. Remember the expert on six-year-olds you told us about, 
Mary? She was an expert on children. She didn't pretend to be an expert 
on gasoline engines or post offices. I bet she'd be the kind of a teacher who 
would get the mailman to drop in someday to tell about how he handles the 
mail or how he sees the neighborhood on his daily rounds." 

Mary was all ears. This opportunity to be of service struck a respon- 
sive chord. If they could find the right community, the community with the 
right school in other respects, it would also be the community where they 
could really be partners with other citizens in the education of children. 

“That whole line of thought fills up a considerable void," said Mary. 
*But how do we get our feet wet?" 

“If it’s the right ‘community or the right neighborhood, the school 
people and the citizens’ groups will be around to invite you in. If by some 
chance you are overlooked, mark it up to human error and go see the build- 
ing principal or local superintendent. A good school administrator is always 
glad to meet citizens who really want to help. He can guide you into already 
existing lay groups interested in schools and bear your name in mind as one 
on whom he can call in the future,” Bill explained. 

“Have we lost sight of adult education?” asked Mary. “Where we move 
to I'd like to be sure there would be some place or means of continuing our 
own education, developing hobbies, following up our interests. We’ve lost 
contact with cultural things we enjoyed when we were at college. Why don’t 
I continue my interest in pure math, Ed, his interest in music, Nancy’s in 
painting, George’s in creative writing? Though taking an active part in 
shaping our community seems to me to be one of the happiest ways to spend 
our time, we still have personal needs and talents.” 

“Yes,” said George, “a good school system would have opportunities 
for the development of richly living persons of all ages. That’s what I 
meant by adult education, but Ed doesn’t like the word.” 

“I’m beginning to see in this bigger concept of community education 
that there should be places where all who wished — not just young people 
— could go on studying anything they'd like," said Ed. 

“You’ve just started a youth and adult center in your section of the 
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city, Mr. Jaffe, I guess that’s why you are smiling. That's one of the results 
of aroused citizen interest in your community," said George. 

"Say, we've neglected you, Jerry," said Nancy. 

“Oh, Гуе gotten quite a bang out of listening to your talk," he an- 
swered. "It has a remarkable resemblance to some of the discussions we 
had in senior social studies when we were working on a unit on public 
education." 


“What!” said Ed. “Do you kids spend your time in school talking about 
the process of being educated?” : Я 

“Mr. Johnson, our teacher, said it was only logical that we should study 
something about public education in school. After all, we may be electing 
school boards in a few years. And, who knows, the kid in the third seat in 
the last row that’s sleeping through French may be just the future board 
member to cut teachers’ salaries because he felt he didn’t get much out of 
school. Do you know there isn’t any expenditure made by local government 
that’s as great as that for education? We wouldn’t be very good citizens if 
we didn’t know something about a public concern as important as that.” 

“Good point, Jerry,” said George. “We got an extra dividend from 
you tonight. But how about high school, intermural, competitive athletics?” 

“At first glance a game attended by thousands at which youngsters play 
on an elaborate field, seems to be just an amusement enterprise sapping the 
energies of students and staff and using money that could better be spent 
for books or scientific equipment. But when we are on the ball field, not 
only playing ourselves but seeing others involved, we come to see that these 
Sports serve a wonderful purpose. Here is an activity that civilizes kids by 
bringing them together in a group effort that has significance for them — 
not only the players, but the band and cheerleaders and peanut-sellers. Think 
of the discipline we learn and know-how we develop. It’s a business enter- 
Prise; it’s a show; it’s a sport. Every kind of talent is drawn upon. Every 
kid can make a contribution, even if it’s only giving moral support to the 
team. The girls as well as the boys all pitch in. It seemed to me to ex- 


emplify what we want a high school to do — teach kids how to live together 
and work together,” 


" ae grown-ups smiled. They liked the youngster’s ability to express 
imself, 


“You emphasize co-operation,” said George. *Aren't you out to win for 
your school?” 

Jerry smiled, “Sure we want 
game, we would continue to want 

“That’s an answer," sai 
organized sports to everythi 


our school to win, but if we never win а 
to play.” 
d Ed. “Now imagine that spirit extended beyond 


ng the school teaches — to homemaking and busi- 
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ven foreign languages — all practiced for the fun 
of it, like a game. In fact, that’s a kind of philosophy of life that would give 
us a darned near ideal society. From what I've heard or overheard at games, 
the kids have a pretty good idea of what democracy is all about. They are 
governed by rules which they themselves make." 

“You’ve painted entirely too pretty a picture, Jerry. The wholesome 
situation you've described may be true for you in your school. But it isn't 
quite that good for all students in your school and there are many schools 
thletics are not good for any of the students. How 


where high-pressure а! 
many students are there in your school?” asked George. 


“About 4000,” answered Jerry. 
“Adding up the cheerleaders, athletes on all the squads in all the major 


sports, student managers and all the rest who are actively participating, how 
many do you get?” persisted George. 
“About 400.” 
“That’s 10% profiting by participatio 
Does the whole 90% turn out for a game 
“No.” 


“How many people usually come to а football game 
“J guess it ranges from 1500 to 3000, except at our big Thanksgiving 


Game. Last year 6000 came to that." 

“Of that 1500 to 3000, are many of them adults?" 

*Half, I'd say-" 

“Tn other words you have about 750 to 1500 students at a game out of 
the 3600 potential spectators." After a pause, George went on, “Excuse me, 
Jerry, for being so district-attorneyish, but I feel very strongly that high- 
pressure athletics are out of place in an educational institution. I'd much 
rather see the time, effort and money go into a well-rounded intramural or 
physical education program.” 

“To tell the truth, I can’t quite see the justification for out-sized field 
houses or gymnasiums to take care of strictly spectator sports, either,” said 
Mary. “All the values Ed and Jerry got so excited about can be encouraged 
by learning activities that would have more life-long use than football or 
basketball.” 

«If our purpose in athletic programs is the development of healthy 
bodies and good sportsmanship, we won't do it by inter-school games. Only 
the well-developed bodies ever make the team and the only time the coach 
ever speaks about developing character is when he has a losing season. 
Give me a school where the emphasis is on a variety of sports so that almost 
every child can taste success as a participant," said George. 


ness and agriculture and e 


n. The other 90% are spectators. 
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"It looks like a considerable difference of opinion, eh, Jerry?" Ed 
laughed. 

“It’s another side,” admitted Jerry. “Sure, there are schools where 
coaches get fired for not winning games and where football is a modern 
Roman carnival. Our school isn’t like that. But even under the best of 
circumstances, I can see where there is a lot more to a sports program than 
the varsity team.” y Р 

"Jerry, before we break up, can you tell us some of your own ideas 
about what makes a good school?" asked Nancy. 

“I think schools would be a better place if they didn't stress brains so 
much. We might have better team-work and more co-operation in student 
government as well as sounder bodies and more skillful hands. A good 
school should have space, too, both within the building and around it. It 
takes more room for learning through activity than it does for just sitting 
and absorbing. There’s lots we learn in school besides what we get from the 
teachers. We're living and learning. We learn how to work with other kids, 
and we learn how to do things. For instance, I’m in charge of lighting for 
our school plays, other kids are in ‘charge of visual aids and still others 
are in charge of equipment in the science room. I think we learn a lot 
through these jobs.” 

“You sound as if you’ve been thinking about what education is all 
about,” said George. “That social science teacher must be on the ball.” 

“He is,” said Jerry. 

After thanking Bill Jaffe and Jerry Brown for joining them, 


the seminar 
broke up to meet one last time. Their one remaining job was th 


e check-list. 
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hen the group got together for their summary meeting, Ed had a large 
pack of blank cards on hand. “I’ve got a suggestion for procedure," 
he said. “If each of us takes a bunch of these cards and writes one idea 
for the.check-list on each card, we can then take all the cards and organize 
them into one master list." 
“Excellent idea, Ed,” said George. And so they spent a busy evening 
jotting down ideas. Sometimes there would be long stretches of silence, at 
other times one of the group would mention aloud some idea: that had 
occurred to him. This would frequently provoke a flurry of conversation 
and renewed attention to filling more cards. 
. Toward the end of the evening, George and Ed took the cards and 
formed them into a check-list while their wives brought out refreshments 
suitable to the conclusion of a long task finished. They edited the questions 
so that yes answers indicated desirable qualities in school systems surveyed. 
Ed wanted to assign point values to the questions so that it would be 
possible to get summary scores for easy comparison. George argued that 
there was no substitute for judgment; since it was unlikely that any school 
would have all of the desirable characteristics, it would still come down to 
questions of individual values. If School A had all the desirable character- 
istics except x, and School B had all but w, y and z, perhaps the presence 
of x in School B might outweigh the absence of w, y and z and make School 
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B the one for the Stewarts or the Berkes or whoever might chance to use 
the guide. Ed came around to George's view that the check-list should be 
only a guide for systematic investigation and study. И ма. 
Here follows their check-list for helping in their analysis of quality in 
the schools for their children. ! 


A Guide for Assessing School Quality 
Things a good school system has. 


1. Is there sufficent school space so that double sessions are not 
necessary? 

2. Are the school sites at least five acres in extent and consider- 
ably larger for medium or large enrollment schools? 

3. Are there large play areas for big children; small sheltered 
spots for younger ones? 

4. Do classrooms contain a variety of moveable furniture? (No 
fixed desks and seats, variety of sizes, variety of furniture for 
special purposes.) 

5. Does each school have a variety of audio-visual aid equipment? 

6. Is there a school library in each school? 

7. Is there a classroom library in each elementary classroom? 

8. Is the number of staff members greater than 50 per thousand 
pupils? 

9. Are there as man: 


y teachers over 35 as there are teachers under 
that age? 


12. Are specialists available to help teachers in the diagnosis and 
rn of children with learning, health or emotional prob- 
ems 


Does the annual health exami 


1 nation include a dental check 
an 


Provision for treatment of indigent cases? 

corrective physical education services rendered? 

15. Are there intramural athletic Programs? 

16. Is there Provision. for vocational training for those who shall 
50 no further than Public secondary school? 

Is there Provision for nursery school training as part of the 

Public school system? 


18. Is there ult education? 


ommunity make any provision for meeting 


mmer recreational needs of children? 
Things that happen 


in a good sch indi 
аса Бе g ‘ool system that indicate 


1. Can citizens be found visiti i ithi; 
deo uci us visiting or helping within the school 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


THE CHECK.LIST 


Do the children use the resources of the community for learn- 
ing experiences? (Trips to industries, city hall; use of mu- 
nicipal library, and so forth.) 

Are children trusted to manage some things of importance to 
the school or the community? 

Is there reason to believe that pupil interests are considered 
in planning classroom programs? 

Are learning experiences organized so as to draw upon a 
variety of subject matter areas and skills in order to solve 
problems real to the learners? 

Are the play grounds, gymnasiums, art rooms and other special 
areas in almost constant use, not just reserved for special oc- 


casions? 
Do the classrooms contain evidence that the children are find- 
ing uses for what they learn? 

Can evidence be found that subject matter appropriate to the 
individual capacities of pupils and use in the modern world is 
being taught? 

Are foreign languages being taught as communication skills? 
Is there a variety of games taught in the physical education 
program so that almost all students can find some satisfaction 
in continued appropriate physical activity in adulthood? 

Is there evidence in teaching observed that there is concern 
for individual differences of pupils? 


. Are aptitude, achievement, intelligence, and personality tests 


administered throughout the school system? 

Can evidence be found that the results of these tests are used 
in planning the instructional programs of individual children? 
Do children have.a variety of exploratory experiences? 

Are children engaged in a variety of tasks, singly and in 
groups, in classrooms visited? 

Do the schools try to develop individual personality as con- 
trasted with standardized behavior? 

Is there evidence of school concern for the development of 
character traits — such as honesty, persistence, reliability — 
taught both by parents and experiences? . 

Are some of the bulletin board exhibits examples of recent 
work by the children themselves? 

Do the displayed works of children reflect a freedom from 
stress or uniformity as a goal in itself? 

Do students in this school system compare favorably with 
national norms on standardized subject-matter achievement 
tests? 

Is there a definite réading readiness program in the primary 
grades? 

Is there provision for remedial teaching of skill subjects? 


Do forty percent or more of the graduates of the high school 
succeed in entering college and remaining beyond the first year? 
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24. 
25. 


Are rewards more emphasized than punishments? i 
Can the school officials say that they have no truancy problem 


Things that indicate good school management. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


- Are lay and professi 


Are the buildings and grounds neat and well cared for? 

Are schools located in good settings, away from busy streets 
and free of unwholesome influences? 

Are primary units (grades K-3) located close to homes of 
pupils so that bus transportation is held to a minimum for 
younger children? 

Are the classrooms varied enough in their furniture, arrange- 
ment, decoration, and so forth that the teachers’ freedom and 
ingenuity are encouraged? 

Do staff members have freedom 
materials and procedures? 

Is there some definite provision made to help teachers obtain 


easily and promptly the books, films, pictures or records that 
they need for their classes? 


Do the individual schools and th 
method of periodicall. 
success? 

Is there a definite plan for in-service training? 

Is the annual staff turn-over less than 15%? 

Is there a salary scale that would attract and hold good staff 


members? (Present salary range: $3000 to $7000, average 
$5000.) 


Is 25% or more of the current 
other than teachers’ salaries? 
Is a popularized bud 


in the selection of methods, 


е individual teachers use some 
y and systematically evaluating their own 


expense budget spent on things 


get sent to the general public? 
ional committees formed to help make the 

budget? 

Is there an active, organized education association, 

mainly of people other than professional educators who are 

interested in Positive, wholesome school development? 

Do parents receive more detailed information about their 

child’s progress than number or letter grades on a report card 

form? * 

Does the school system maintain a policy of reasonably con- 

tinuous promotion of youngsters? 

Do plans exist for meeting predictable changes in school en- 

rollment? 

When you interview the Principal or superintendent, is he able 

to talk to you for a reasonable length of time without *emer- 

gency” interruptions? 


Is a child’s class ever changed during a school year? 


Things in the environment of schools that predict their 
quality. 


1. 


Is the community primarily residentia] or a composite of resi- 


While drinking their coffee, 
they had learned in their eleven sessi 
to after discussion follow: 


1. 


2. 


5. 


6. Th 


THE CHECK-LIST 


dential, industrial and rural ier (As contrasted 
ith purely industrial or rural communities:) 4 
Do 30% or more of the school-age children in the community 
attend the local public schools? : 
Do the teachers generally live in the community they Serve? 
Is the local public high school larger than 500 Pupils but 
ller than 1200? 1 
yu ане functions, other than education, well managed? 
Is the school board fiscally independent? . 
ré: ihe local school board members elected directly by the 
le? А 
Te the. local school program relatively free of state regulation 
dated courses? 
Ee adequate state aid provided? (Suggested amount: 
a minimum leyel of $250 per pupil is guaranteed in all dis- 
tricts of the state and every district receives at least $100 per 
pupil from sources other than local real estate taxes.) 
Is there an existing bonded indebtedness for school buildings? 
Is there leeway between present Property tax rates and a rea- 
sonable maximum levy? ($5.00 per $100 of true value might 
be considered maximum.) 
Does the school spend more per pupil for current expense 
than does the average district in the region? (A standard 
amount might be $350.) 


У vary from community to com. 
munity and even within а community, 


e number of Pupils.) 
Schools are in a large measure dependent u 


in which they operate for financial вирро! 
and achieving educational goals. 

Where the community expects a school t 
modern psychological insights and its 
ing needs of society, the schools are a 
to this expectancy. 

Staff salaries are a clue to the people’ 
teacher is the basis of a good school, 


pon the communiiy 
rt and for setting up 


o base its method on 
Program on the chang- 
Pt to try to measure up 


ere is concern in better schools with what makes 
tick. There is a deeper level of understanding of 


the Berkes and Stewarts summarized what 
ons. The generalizations they subscribed 
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T. 


9. 


10. 


1. 


12. 


learns. Teachers are concerned with preventing development 
of undesirable habits. They see each child as an individual 
and see him “whole.” 

The interest of pupils should be used for stimulating learning 
as well as a gauge of how well learning is taking place. Good 
teachers do not depend on a few books, but have many books 
and audio-visual aids. They know that children learn by doing; 
thus, they have use for work benches, art meterials, science 
equipment, and plentiful supplies. 

Education can be thought of as a continuous process. Uniform 
grade standards for all children are unrealistic. There should 
be no undue pressure on children to speed up the acquisition 
of a skill by a certain time. In a good school the atmosphere 
is relaxed but the teacher knows when a student needs en- 
couragement, stimulation, challenge or consolation. Children 
are helped to make the transition from home to kindergarten, 
from kindergarten to first grade, from elementary to high 
school, and from high school to college. 

Pupils learn what is real to them. They learn best what they 
learn in situations as nearly like those in which the learning 
will be used as possible. They learn how to live in a democracy 
by living democratically. They should be free to make some 
mistakes in a small way in a school which is a laboratory for 
life. 

The master teacher is an observer and guide. He tends to do 
little talking and questioning, but, having set up an environ- 
ment to foster the growth of his pupils, he is ever alert to 
help them over the rough spots. The good teacher is an artist 
in making use of the school or classroom environment. At 
the same time, his techniques are based on the findings of 
the sciences dealing with human beings. The teacher's atten- 
tion is on persons rather than percentages, but the welfare of 
the group is not sacrificed for an individual. 

In the desirable school there is respect for people. There are 
good pupil-pupil, pupil-teacher, teacher-teacher and teacher- 
administrator relationships, to mention a few. 

Children should be happy in their work and in their play. 


.They should be free of fear, and free to use their powers. 


Degrees of freedom should be given them in accordance with 
their growing power to take responsibility. 
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FILMS 


1. “A Day in the Life of a Five-Year-Old” 
20 minutes, 2 reels, 16 mm., sound, black and white, 1949 
2. “Education for Citizenship” 
12 minutes, 1 reel, 16 mm., sound, black and white, 1948 
3. “Education Through Art and Home Economics” 
12 minutes, 1 reel, 16 mm., sound, color, 1947 
4. “The Teacher as Observer and Guide” 
20 minutes, 2 reels, 16 mm., sound, black and white, 1946 
These films are sold through the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University or may be rented from the Columbia Com- 
munications Center. 
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